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These Gibson Girls 
are jet-propelled. 
(See Page 202.) 
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A “Trackside” 


Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, 
and the materials of which they are made, move 
to you— somewhere along the line — by rail. So 
here’s a “trackside” report of how your rail- 
roads did their job of serving you last year: 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the rail- 
roads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight one mile 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States! 


2. Carrying People. Nearly two million people rode 
the railroads every day. That’s equivalent to carrying 
every man, woman, and child in the country on a trip 
of almost 300 miles during the year. 
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3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the average Amer- 
ican freight train moved more tons of freight more miles 
per hour than ever before in American railroad history! 
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4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” In 1948 
the railroads spent for improvements alone more than 
a billion dollars. That meant spending an average of 








Your Railroads 
Report for 1948 


three million dollars per day—for new streamlined pas- 
senger trains, new freight cars, and new, more efficient 
locomotives —for new track, signals, and shops to keep 
them rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 





5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads provide and 
maintain their roadway and equipment with railroad 
dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. In addition they pay 
about a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes help 
support schools, roads, and other public projects. They 
are not spent for the special benefit of the railroads. 


For their services railroads received in 1948 an 
average of only about 1% cents for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. And for carrying a passenger one 
mile, they got far less than they got a quarter of a 
century ago—when wages and the prices of rail- 
road materials and supplies were only half what 
they are now. 

To keep on making improvements in their service, 
railroads must continue investing money in better 
plants and facilities. To be able to do this they 
must make earnings in line with today’s increased 
costs. For only adequate earnings can justify the 
huge investment required to keep America’s rail- 
roads the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the safest mass transportation system in the world. 

* 
LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s 
great musical shows. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Here’s a Mining Town—MODERN STYLE 


If your eye picks out the parking 
lot shown here first, you’ve 
spotted what really gives this 
modern mining community a 
twentieth-century touch. For no 
longer do miners need to live 
right next to the coal mine. 
Earning the highest wages paid 
by any major industry, they can 
afford to live where they like. 
As a result, about two-thirds of 
bituminous coal miners today 
own their homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among 
the remaining third, there is a 
trend to buy the “company” 
houses they now live in! 
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Safety is serious business in coal mining—and mine fore- 


Efficiency goes up, delays go down—when modern mines 
turn to radio for train communication. The motorman 
below can take orders on the run and be directed to 
where he’s most needed. Radio dispatching keeps coal 
moving faster, provides greater safety underground. 






It's worthwhile learning about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes accurate, timely information about 
our greatest national resource, we’ve published a 
valuable fact book, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For 
your free copies, mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuinctTon 5, D. C. 


men, below, meet daily to review conditions throughout 
modern mines. Today American mines are twice as safe 
in terms of man hours worked as they were 40 years ago. 
And more than four times safer in terms of tons mined. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. IL 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 





Please send me free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABouT COAL. 

Name 
Street 18 a — 
City__ Zone____._ State 


Name of School 
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For the Administrator 

What People Think About Their 
Schools, Methods and Values of Opinion 
Polling as Applied to School Systems, by 
Harold C. Hand. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. Cloth. 
219 pages. Price, $2.52. 

Dr. Hand, of the University of Illinois 
College of Education, discusses in detail 
each step in the process of gathering and 
interpreting data, and gives the complete 
text of four separate inventories, one for 
parents, one for teachers, and one each 
for pupils in upper elementary and sec- 


ondary schools. 


For the Teacher 

Film and Education, edited by God- 
frey M. Elliott. Philosophical Library, 
New York. Cloth. 597 pages. Price, $7.50. 

This symposium (by 37 authors) on the 
role of the film in the field of education, 
is written for all those who use and 
work with the film in any of its non- 
theatrical applications. 

The Psychology of the Elementary 
School Child, by Lawrence A. Averill. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Cloth. 459 
pages. Price, $4. 
he child from six to twelve years of 
age is considered as learner and explorer 
in the world of the school. The author 
emphasizes the mental hygiene point of 
view throughout, and the book deals more 
with practical applications than with 


Health 


Happy Days with Our Friends, by 
Elizabeth Montgomery and W. W. Bauer, 
M.D.; William S. Gray, reading director. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
Clot] Illustrated. 95 pages plus an 
additional 80 pages of teaching sugges- 
tions in the teacher’s edition. Pupils’ 
edition, $0.96; teacher’s edition, $0.96. 

For use in the first semester of grade 
one, preceding Good Times With Our 
Friends, this new ; ealth primer pro- 
vides constructive and stimulating guid- 
ance for the teacher in building sound 
personalities in sound bodies. 

How Personalities Grow, by Helen 
Shacter McKnight and McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois, Cloth. Illustrated. 
256 pages. Price, $3. 

This book makes clear how and why 
personalities differ or are similar, and 
emphasizes the importance of personality 
factors and how they may be improved 
for a fuller enjoyment of life. One 
chapter offers practical suggestions for a 
wholesome adjustment to the sex problem. 

You, by Dorothy Baruch, Elizabeth 
Montgomery, and W. W. Bauer, M.D., 
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for grade five. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. Cloth. [lustrated. 
Teacher’s edition, 288 pages, plus guide- 
book material (127 pages). Price, $1.48. 

You and Others, by Helen Shacter, 
Ph.D., and W. W. Bauer, M.D., for grade 
six. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. Pupils’ edi- 
tion, 188 pages. Price, $1.56. 

Here is help for teachers (and parents, 
too) in meeting the special needs of pre- 
adolescents. These books are part of a 
new kind of health program based on the 
modern concept that health of the mind 
and of the body are inseparable. 

Home Economics 

Costume and You, by Carolyn G. 
Bradley and F. Meredith Dietz. Inter- 
national Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Paper. Illustrated. 145 
pages. Price, $2. 

Do’s and don'ts of color use, make-up, 
hair styling, necklines, poise, posture, 
costumes for figure types and for occa- 
sions, personality, choosing fabrics, shop- 
ping, and commencement activities are 
effectively dealt with in words and in 
drawings. Reading 

Exploration, Book II in Adventures in 
Reading, by Dorothy N. Knolle. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated in 
two colors. 576 pages. Price, $1.96. 

This second developmental reader in a 
series of three for junior high schools 
(The others are Discovery and Treas- 
ures.) Is written for ‘eighth graders. 
Basis of the choice of the stories, poems, 
plays, and articles was determined by 
boys and girls themselves. 

Social Studies 

Building Our America, by Clyde C. 
Moore, Helen M. Carpenter, Fred B. 
Painter, and Gertrude M. Lewis. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Chicago, Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 468 pages. Price, $2.40. 

These are stirring stories of real people 
who discovered and built our country. 
They need do imaginary drama or fic- 
tional characters to grip the attention of 
10- to 12-year-old boys and girls. 

Building Our World, by Clyde B. 
Moore, Helen M. Carpenter, Gertrude M. 
Lewis, and Fred B. Painter. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Chicago, Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 503 pages. Price, $2.52. 

This is dynamic story of the peoples 
who have wielded a pronounced infiuence 
upon the growth and development of our 
American civilization. 

Dicky and the Indians, by Mabel G. 
Larue. Ginn and Company, Chicago 16. 
Cloth, Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, $1.92. 
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This exciting story of an English- 
American boy and his adopted Indian 
family can be read with pleasure as early 
as the second grade. 

Someday Soon, A Study of a Com- 
munity and Its Workers, by Paul R. 
Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, and William 
S. Gray. (Revision of Susan’s Neigh- 
bors.) Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. Cloth. Four-color illustrations. 
255 pages of text plus 55 pages of teach- 
ing suggestions in the teacher’s edition. 
Price, $1.24. 

Suitable for late second grade or early 
third grade, this lively, easy-to-read, 
beautifully illustrated textbook takes the 
child beyond his familiar home and school, 
introducing him to social concepts basic 
to the neighborhood’s welfare. 

Discovering Our World, Books One 
and Two, by Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Mary 
Melrose Williams, Glenn O. Blough. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Book One for Grade 
4, 224 pages, Price $1.48; Book Two for 
Grade 5, 256 pages, price $1.52. 

These new editions are written in 
simple, clear language for middle-grade 
youngsters living in a world full of 
things to explore. Pictures, all in four 
colors, are used for teaching, not merely 
to illustrate the text. 


N. E. A. Honor Roll 


COUNTIES WITH 100 

PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 
| ERLE ae eee Sie Revere ee Se 
Crawford 
Edwards _ ....... 
Lawrence ....... 
Richland 
Wabash 
WeONGe ohne Sane 
ei Pat Selene See nn I 





Assumption (Com. Unit)... 
NN a ah ccstlpaieis 
Galva (Com. Unit)... 
Grafton (Com. Unan).................... re 
ee OC, i 
Komarek (P.O. North Riverside) ....1947 
Mason City Community High School..1945 
SE A ee eRe RE RA 1948 
Orion (Com. Unit).......... PA DP 1948 
Pontiac Community Consolidated 








School ‘ 
Princeville 
Rollo (P.O. Eariville)........................ ..1948 
Rollo Township High School 

(P.O. Earlville)............. alia ala Oe 1948 
Stonington (Com. Unit)................... 1948 


SS Eee EE Ce Senn em ere! 1946 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 
Aurora, East, Center School.............. 
Edwardsville, Junior High School 
Edwardsville, Lincoln School.............. 1936 
Kewanee, Central Jr. High School......1945 





North Chicago, Central School............ 1933 
Park Ridge, Field School...................... 1948 
Park Ridge, Oakton School............ 1948 
Peoria, Coolidge Schooll....................-....- 1946 
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Universal Table with 
ENVOY Chairs No. 368 


American Universal Desk 
No. 434 


supplies and furniture 


—depend on us for prompt service 
and complete satisfaction 


You'll find everything you need for your school—from seating 
to study charts—in our full line of fine-quality products. You'll 
find, too, that our staff of experts can be most helpful. 

Rely on us to fill all your needs in school supplies and equip- 
ment. It’s the convenient, time-saving, money-saving way to 
buy. So call on us with complete confidence, as so many school 


Stadine officials from coast to coast are doing. 
Bleac a Librat¥ 


Pree -— School Supply Catalog. Your reliable buving 
guide to the newest and finest in all types of school supplies 
and equipment. Profusely illustrated. Write for your copy now. 
No obligation. Consult us on all your purchasing problems. 
BLACKWELL-WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3. Mo. 
* POTOMAC ENGINEERING CO., 661 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, IL 
A. M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St., Rock Island, Hl. 
1. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, ll. 


EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Il. 
Exclusive Distributors for 


cAmertcan Seating Company 


FIRST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 





NOTE: Seats, backs, and desk tops of hot-pressed urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture resistance. Table tops heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded 
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Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 


Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 
braic formula? With the tremen- 
dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif- 
icance of E=mc? [Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)?] Immediately, in- 
comprehensible chatter about 
the difficult “‘Einstein theory” 
crystallized into irrefutable fact. 


ALGEBRA 
Meaning and Mastery, Book I 
... by Daniel W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age. It is an entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining 
the laboratory concept with tra- 
ditional material. Conforming to 
present-day cultural requirements, 
ALGEBRA, Meaning and Mastery, 
Book I develops ability to read 
about, with some understanding, 
such scientific developments as the 
Einstein equation. 


Ask yourlocal WINSTON represent- 
ative or write to the home office 
about ALGEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
he Atlanta 3 
os Angeles 15 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


When i,” er Ss Rad . ee 


One of the traditional means of attacking public education, appropriations 





| for schools, and extended public school programs, is to cast a shadow of 
| suspicion upon the teaching profession. 


| again proved to be true. 


Such an effort seems incipient in the operations of the so-called “National 
Council for American Education,’ New York City, whose ostensible pur- 
pose, according to the New York World-Telegram, is to “eradicate Socialism 
and Communism from the schools and colleges.” Mr. Allen Zoll, of the now 
defunct “American Patriots, Inc.,” which organization Attorney General 
Tom Clark listed as fascist and subversive, is the executive head of the new 
organization. Zoll’s name does not appear on the “Council’s” literature, 
which, however, does carry such “front” names as General Wainwright, 
Gene Tunney, Senator McKellar, and others. There are no officers. 

Zoll’s latest pamphlet, “How Red Are the Schools?” listed six members of 
the House of Representatives in its advisory committee (none from Illinois) 
and such persons as Stanley High, Gerald P. Nye, Dr. George B. Cutten, 
President Emeritus of Colgate, and Robert L. Lund, former President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

The pamphlet is being quite widely circulated. Its accuracy can be fairly 
well judged by its assertion that “most of the organizations of teachers are 
completely controlled by radical propagandists.” 

The title of the New York World-Telegram article of August 25, 1948, 
was “Zoll, Hate-Monger, Promotes New Racket.” It appears that this is a 
fitting title, and that teachers and lay leaders interested in the welfare of 
public education and of the teaching profession might very well see red 
when they come across the pamphlet, “How Red Are the Schools?” 


—IRVING I . I EARSON 


February 20 to 27 has been designated as American Brotherhood Week by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, Inc. In this editorial written especially for Brotherhood Week, the 
celebrated author, Henry Seidel Canby, exposes one effect of racial prejudice which is not usually 
considered. 


It is curious that most worthy people who have been attacking racial preju- 
dice in this country have not used one argument which history has again and 
They think only of the victim of racial prejudice, 
his sufferings, his wrongs, and the damage done to his dignity as a man. 
They forget what happens psychologically to the prejudiced man or woman. 

The abolitionists before the Civil War were equally narrow-sighted. They 
talked only of the harm done to the Negro by slavery. They said little or 
nothing of the moral damage to the white man who owned him. It was easy 


| for the South to point out that the Negro slave was at least better off than he 


of tens of millions of the prejudiced. 


or his parents had been in savagery in Africa; and that freedom for many 
slaves might prove a doubtful blessing. 

What may have been the deepest curse of slavery was seldom mentioned in 
the North, although enlightened Southern leaders had been aware of it for a 
century. It was the subtle corruption of the owners of slaves by irresponsible 
hands over human beings. It was the cheap superiority of the poor white, 
who had been ruined by slavery, and had only his hate and-contempt for an 


| oppressed race to keep up his self-respect. 


For there is no snake in the breast more dangerous to the man who carries 
it than unreasoning hate and nursed contempt. It is the most poisonous kind 
of compensation for failure or for lack of self-confidence. Despise a race, or 
hate a race, or dislike a race, and the poison will come out like invisible boils. 
Whatever goes wrong irritates the haters first. The hated get the blame of 
everything. And a really prejudiced man becomes a center of infection. But 
he infects first himself. 

Racial prejudice has killed the bodies of millions in the last few years. We 
cannot forget that. But it is still warping the spirits and cramping the minds, 
—Hewnry Semper Canpy. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





‘Tm Confused, But I'm Thinking, 
Says Teacher After Institute 


— was set aside by our 
county superintendents to attend an 
institute. A beautiful building was 
prepared for our use, and crowds of 
teachers came from every part of two 
counties—Cook and Lake. 

We listened to a very good speech 
and some excellent music—that is, 
about half of us tried to listen while 
the other /ate half was being seated! 
It was an ideal fall day and out of 
consideration for us, that session had 
not begun until 9:30 a. M., but—even 
then many just couldn’t make it on 
time. (Oh, don’t they lament though 
when their own pupils are late!) 


Tend to Knitting 


The general session speaker, Hew 
Roberts, said something about the 
atomic bomb being given to the world 
by other countries. The United States 
then took it and finished production. 
I couldn’t quite get it all ‘cause 
“Grandma,” in front of me, dropped 
her steel knitting needle and was 
scrambling around a while to get it, 
with the aid of several disconcerted 
individuals. (What an inspiration it 
must be for a speaker to see several 
hundred of his audience industriously 
concentrating on the knitting needles. 
It should prove, perhaps, that the 
more degrees we have the more things 
we can do well at the same time. ) 

Just as we in our section of the 
auditorium were settling back again 
to enjoy things, some one with a 
genuine bad cough started and fifty 
others just naturally had to follow 
suit, for aren’t we all human? (The 
next time our own students in as- 
sembly do something similar, please 
quit being so school-teacherish and let 
them be human, too!) 

Finally, this good general session 
was over and a few announcements 
were made, with only about seventy- 
five impolite persons leaving, in scat- 
tered groups, while our county super- 
intendent emphasized several points 
which we should know about our pro- 
fession. At long last, we were free to 
go to our special meetings! 

I wag torn between being loyal to 
my own group or attending a demon- 
stration in critical thinking, which 
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sounded like a very much alive sub- 
ject. Loyalty won, and I had definitely 
decided, as I was being pushed down 
the aisle, to attend my own special 
group meeting—be it interesting or 
not. I asked some one which meeting 
she was going to, and she said, 
“Teacher retirement. That’s the only 
subject I’m really interested in at 
this point!” 

Our group meeting was of medium 
size and the panel of three, with the 
fourth as leader, did the usual good 
job of talking, but it was like a debate 
team with ready-made speeches not 
adjusted to the particular case at 
hand. We did actually have time left, 
though, for two questions, and before 
I knew it I was out on the street 
headed for home. 

It wasn’t until I was doing my 
Saturday chores at home this morning 
that I began to get worked-up enough 
to take time out to analyze some of 
my thoughts. Maybe I’m an example 
of the adult put through the American 
educational system which Mr. Roberts 
was calling our attention to—the sur- 
face-skimming type, not the scientific 


type who can think out problems to 
help solve the world’s troubled con- 
ditions. After all, it certainly took 
me a long time to decide that I didn’t 
get all out of the institute that I 
should have! Who is at fault? And 
am I the only one with this confused 
state of mind? Certainly there were 
plenty of others at the concentrated 
meeting of teachers at Cicero, yester- 
day. 

Do you know that at our special 
group meeting we just skimmed the 
surface—just as we must be doing 
in many of our classrooms today! 
Teachers sat there with stoic faces 
—and I was one of them—relaxing. 
Why didn’t I get up as the chairman 
was adjourning us and say, “Hold 
on, Madam Chairman, I’m not ready 
to go home. We haven’t done a thing 
here yet!”? I didn’t think of it until 
I was on my way home. I knew I 
wasn’t satisfied, but I did nothing 
about it. 

I was so glad to hear from several 
others that their sections were very 
inspiring. And as | think about it 
now, perhaps, with all the drawbacks, 
the institute was worthwhile for me, 
too. At least I’m thinking. I may 
be confused, but perhaps that is a 
healthy sign. At least I’m stirred up 
about things and I’m thinking! 
—NAME WITHHELD UPON REQUEST. 





Would Drop ‘Meaningless’ Diploma, Show 
Student's Record on Credit Sheet 


-™ THE possibility of larger per- 
centages of youngsters of secondary 
school age finishing high school, the 
problem of offering something really 
useful to everybody and giving fair 
treatment to all is important. Either 
smaller classes to permit some indi- 
vidual instruction to reach all mental 
abilities must be arranged, or homo- 
geneous classes must be organized. 


The present system of watering 
down courses in the hope that even 
the slowest will make a passing mark 
does not command anybody’s respect. 
It puts the school in a position of 
setting an example of dishonesty. 
With the present system repeated 
failures sometimes result. This is 
psychologically bad for pupils. The 
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outcome is loss of interest or the crea- 
tion of discipline problems. Pupils 
who never succeed in school work 
find other ways of calling attention to 
themselves. They may, in addition, 
enter the adult world with a habit of 
failure established; this is psycho- 
logically very bad. Is it not high time 
for the high school to revise its entire 
concept of passing and failure? 


Attendance, Character 
‘ 


The plan which I propose certainly 
will not solve all the problems of 
secondary education, but it will at 
least have the virtues of honesty and 
realism. A credit sheet stating scho- 
lastic attainment in subjects com- 
pleted, character evaluation, and an 
attendance record for the years spent 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 





In a recent survey, parents all over the United States from cover to cover. New page format and size; new, 
were asked whether their children had benefited from easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; new 
having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said “Yes”—nearly articles and pictures by the thousand; new and larger 
9 out of 10! They reported their children advanced more maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your order 
rapidly, got better grades, were more interested in school in early! 

work. 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a World 
even greater confidence. For the completely new WORLD = a _—¥ frenchion. Write ow for details to The 
BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year history. STG-249, Chicago 1, Til. ee 
Not*merely a revision—it has been completely rebuilt 
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more than $2,000,000! 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


in high school surpasses the mean- 
ingless diploma. 

I should like to inquire if there 
is anything sacred about a grade of 
65 or 70? Regardless of the marking 
system, every teacher is aware that 
a passing grade often does not rep- 
resent accomplishment in these terms 
at all, but an actual attainment of 50 
percent or even less. Would anything 
be lost by eliminating passing and fail- 
ing marks? Regardless of what is 
included in a mark and what system 
of marking is used, I suggest that on 
the record be placed exactly what the 
pupil’s attainment was when he took 
the course, and that we dismiss en- 
tirely our present concept of passing 
and failing. 

What more can the best teacher do 
than to make the greatest effort pos- 
sible to teach the pupil for four years 
what the school has to offer? Schools 
have been attempting the impossible 
by expecting better results than some 
pupils were capable of giving. When 
the traditional standards could not be 
reached, subterfuge was resorted to 
in the form of padded grades. 

In this respect the high school has 
not always faced realities; it has been 
living in the past. My proposal to 
meet this problem envisages a new 
concept of education; I offer these 
suggestions not as a definitive solution 
for the problem but to provoke 
thought on this problem which will 
perhaps call forth a better solution. 

At first many teachers would no 
doubt feel that this suggestion would 
encourage laziness and sacrifice other 
values which they are accustomed to 
associate with our present system. I 
do not think this will encourage in- 
dolence or will represent a sacrifice 
of standards. On the contrary, it may 
induce some to study more to avoid 
a low mark on the record. If some 
should not take advantage of their 
opportunities, there would be a penalty 
in the form of visible, lower marks. 
marks. 


Only One Chance 


I propose, moreover, in this sys- 
tem to give each pupil only one chance 
to take his courses on the taxpayers’ 
money. If a pupil wished to repeat a 
course for a higher mark, he should 
pay tuition. This would stop a great 
deal of loafing ; furthermore, it would 
indicate that schools believe in their 
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own importance. If the schools don’t 
put a value on themselves, nobody 
will, 

I believe this plan would encourage 
responsibility, a value every teacher 
tries to instill in her pupils. It opens 
the doors of education to all on an 
equal basis; this is a democratic sys- 
tem, adjusted to the needs and abili- 
ties of all. After a pupil has finished 
the required number of courses, his 
education in the high school should 
terminate. 


To serve the public well, the high 
school needs also to give considera- 
tion to the second two items on the 
suggested. credit sheet — character 
evaluation and attendance. They 
are more highly valued by many 
employers than grades. Employers 
complain about irresponsibility of em- 
ployees, even dishonesty. Calling at- 
tention to character development and 
placing such a high value on it would, 
I believe, in most cases result in a 
conscious effort toward self-improve- 
ment. 


Many high schools now have the 
teachers evaluate the pupils’ person- 
alities, but use this information for 
purposes other than here suggested. 
Techniques of measuring are not in- 


fallible, but in such a matter, I believe, 
most teachers would err on the side 
of favoring the pupil. The character 
evaluation would, moreover, be a com- 
posite evaluation by all the teachers 
who knew a pupil. Attendance in high 
school often points to the pattern an 
individual will follow as an adult. 
Awareness of the importance of 
these two phases of the high school 
courses should encourage better habits. 
This plan would emphasize two im- 
portant factors which count in any- 
one’s estimate of another person. 


Be Realistic 


In this day of increasing public ap- 
preciation of the importance of 
education, it is imperative that edu- 
cators face school problems coura- 
geously and realistically. If the 
members of the teaching profession 
expect the public to spend more and 
more money for education, we must 
be very sure that we justify it in 
excellent service. I believe that re- 
placing the diploma by the credit 
sheet, and all that it connotes, would 
be a step in the direction of progress 
in secondary education and better 
service to the public. 

—Mrkrs. Kart P. Dimitrorr, Teacher 

Highiand Park High School. 





This Reader Believes— 


Year-Round School Would Tire Children, 
Contribute to Parental Neglect 


Dear Sirs: 

The contributions under “Year- 
Round Schooling” in the December 
issue really astounded me. Can these 
be people who have the 1948 children 
sitting before them and do not recog- 
nize fatigue? 

My own child I would at once with- 
draw from any twelve-month plan. 
The medical profession already finds 
children exhausted by school attend- 
ance less than nine or ten months. 

Comparing a child with a young 
adult of college age! A child is just 
that: an immature human, who needs 
rest and relaxation. 

Already our children are in enough 
misery from having adult problems 
and emotions forced on them from 
other quarters. We of the schools 
must not contribute to any dropping 
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of parental jurisdiction and/or asso- 
ciation. A child and its parents need 
the long summer together. 

The careless parent who wishes to 
put all care and responsibility on just 
any other agency is to be discour- 
aged. Social destruction is the end 
product of parental neglect. 

All the teachers I know have no 
wish for any year-round plan. Sev- 
eral would leave the work if such a 
schedule were instituted. 

I would be interested to know how 
many sponsors of a year-long educa- 
tional program have actually taught 
such a year or, indeed, anything close 
to it, particularly year after year, par- 
ticularly since World War II.— 
Marian P. (Mrs. C. Thomas) 
ZACHARIA, 6337 South Sacramento, 
Chicago 29, Illinois. 
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The class that took a “STAND” 


How can a “play store” teach more 
than mathematics? 

Recently, the fourth graders in 
a southern school provided an ex- 
cellent answer. They moved a small, 
abandoned soft-drink stand into 
their classroom—primarily for the 
study of nutrition. But the oppor- 
tunities proved endless . . .The sub- 
ject of new foods naturally led to a 
study of their lands of origin. The 
children’s purchases of foods from 
the Basic 7 Food Groups prompted 


OWT \IWAT SHALL WE EAT TosAy | 


THE WiSEST GHoict is THe BASIC 7 FoOd GROUPS 





lively sessions on budgets, money 
problems, weights and measures. 
Descriptive labels and food 
handling problems brought out the 
functions of government agencies 
and led to discussions involving 
civics and social sciences. While the 
children were learning better eating 
habits, they were absorbing their 
regular classroom subjects within a 
real-life situation. 

Every day, here at General Mills, 
we receive reports from teachers 





These are the Nutrition Education Materials and Services 


available to you. 
Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children's Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 

Parent Leaflet 
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Basic Outline—describes 

these evaluation materials: 

¢ Food Habit Survey Forms 

¢ Nutrition Information Tests 

¢ Lunchroom Evaluation 
Checklists 
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telling us how they have been able 
to teach better eating and health 
habits without adding to their al- 
ready busy schedule. Through 
General Mills’ ‘‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,”’ these ideas, together with 
helpful materials, are 
yours for the asking. 

Write to: Education Section, Dept. 
of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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- of us who sat in the stands at 
the National Air Races last Septem- 
ber knew one thing was a certainty. 
After traveling the three hundred 
miles there in a light plane (as most 
of the thousands of us did) at a 
cruising speed somewhere around one 
hundred miles per hour, and then 
watching the display of jet propulsion 
power put on by army, navy, and 
marines, we all had to concede that 
actually the world was reaching for 
the moon. We had to concede, too, 
that all concerned were enjoying it. 

Looking back on the last three 
years at Plano High School, I realize 
that we, too, have been reaching for 
the moon and liking it. Those thou- 
sands are not in the grandstands to 
watch us, but we do have a com- 
munity whose eyes sharply view our 
reachings, and sometimes those eyes 
even make us feel that actually what 
we do is more important to the out- 
come of the world than the maneu- 
verability of the jets. 


Not Alone 


We are impressed and humbled by 
the response of the pe yple of the com- 
munity, and when they ask how we 
accomplished our start, we would 
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like to tell them we are not alone. 
Just as the pilots had a crew to put 
them in the air and keep them there, 
so have we acrew. Just as the crowd 
thought little of the maintenance and 
inspirations of the planes, so do few 
connect our crew of five with ever 
being responsible for helping a home- 
making department. Let me explain! 

First is my father, who insisted that 
his family of eight learn to dance and 
play musical instruments. He was no 
millionaire, you understand, but we 
ate macaroni and cheese until enough 
lessons were. paid for that we could 
start learning as professional enter- 
tainers. We admit that dance numbers 
like “Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown,” 
and shows like “Circus Daze’’ have 
helped to sell the department’s ob- 
jectives. The constant comment 
makes us realize that every teacher 
must be part showman, and credit 
goes to Dad. 


Others Help 


Second is the man who was the 
professor of journalism and critic of 


my college newspaper column. “Get 
it down to fifth and sixth grade level 
of reading,” he repeated so often that 
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and lhe the jet powered planes 
which pierced the stratosphere, they aloe haw 
a ground crew which prepared them for their ascenl 


his words still ring as a lesson is pre- 
pared for mimeographing or the lines 
to a style show are written. A teacher 
needs to learn to write, and thanks in 
this area are for the journalism pro- 
fessor. 

Third is the superintendent with 
whom we work. His philosophy helps 
so much when a sophomore tearfully 
confesses, “I guess you’re supposed to 
respect your father, but I hate mine.” 
It molds the rough spots into smooth 
running. 

The only woman of the crew is the 
artist who does the illustrating for us. 
When, many years ago, we asked for 
a little darkie girl to advise from the 
bulletin board, the artist came forth 
with Topsy, who has advised and ad- 
vised, besides seeing publication in 
two magazines. We often think how 
easy it would be if every teacher had 
a sister who could create a Topsy. 


Teacher’s Husband 


There are those who say, “Feel 
sorry for the man. He’s a school 
teacher’s husband,” and we smile. He 


gave the first big boost in our reach 
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By MAVIS WILLIAMS 


Homemaking Teacher 
Plano High School 


for the moon when he assumed the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the home- 
making room was painted. Besides 
farming for an occupation, he also 
finds time to fly the teacher over 
thirty miles of snow-blocked roads 
when necessary, and brings his dance 
band colleagues down to play for mix- 
ers when needed. Then there is our 
own home which he built, and which 
has enriched background so much. 
Prejudice is developing to the point 
where we believe every teacher should 
help build before she teaches home- 
making. You can see why we give my 
husband credit that is due. 

You can see, too, that when we 
speak of reaching for the moon, we 
speak of our progress during the last 
three years with this crew in mind. 


Progress 


We speak first of the change in the 
room whose dingy grey walls have 
been spray-painted a soft green and 
whose soiled white draperies have 
been replaced with window treatments 
in shades of green and beige. The 
kitchen which previously had four 
antiquated tables, two outmoded 


sinks, and two apartment-sized gas 
stoves, now is complete with modern 
appliances. 


cabinets and _ electrical 
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“Hop shuffle step” is as much common lan- 
guage in the Plano homemaking department as 
“sift the dry ingredients together.”” The in- 
structor, Mrs. Williams (She’s third from the 
left in the picture on the cover), mixes song and 
dance with garment modelling. 


Two divisions make it possible for a 
class of 16 to work efficiently. 
Refinished and modernized by the 
girls is the dining set in light oak. 
Once covered with hard white lac- 
quer, it has been scraped and sanded 
until again the beauty of the solid 
wood can be seen. Chairs have been 
cut down, and the buffet streamlined. 
We have promoted this with the con- 
tention that every addition by the 
school board should be matched with 
some hard work from the girls them- 


selves. ae 


We speak of future plans for equip- 
ment—the clothing cupboard-tote- 
drawer combination now in the pro- 
cess of installation, a home living 
center, new work tables, home 
freezer, proposed automatic laundry, 
silver, linens, and art materials. 

We find a change in enrollment 
from 11 to 43 of the 67 girls in school. 
The Future Homemakers of America 
boasts 47 members and.a treasury 
that looks neat to any organization. 

We speak of the adult program, 
in which at least one class is taught 
each This fall 20 energetic 
women are enrolled in clothing con- 
(And, believe us, we do 


year. 


struction. 
mean energetic !) 
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We speak of the off-campus pro 
gram for Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, from which student 
teachers are received for a six-weeks 
period. 

We cannot forget the home nursing 
program in health class, promoted by 
the department and taught by the 
county nurse along with the home- 
making teacher. A complete line of 
equipment donated by the Plano Red 
Cross helps prepare the girls in all 
phases of health 
munity, and family. 

We speak of our plans for the 
new program where 40 seventh and 


personal, com- 


eighth graders will receive guidance 
every twelve weeks. 

We have our imperfections, too, 
but so have jet planes. They are the 
things about which nothing is writ 
ten until they are imperfections no 
longer. 

Someone may say, “You can’t have 
the moon.” But why worry? It is fun 
reaching, nevertheless, and all you 
need is a crew behind you 


 ——_— 


The art of makeup, gar- 
ment construction, home 
nursing class (in coopera- 
tion with the Red Cross). 
and cooking experience are 
all included in the activities 
of the homemaking depart- 
ment at Plano High School. 
Two “families” of four can 
work conveniently in each 
division of the new kitchen, 
while other students set ta- 
bles and prepare for the 
meal. The girls also learn 
to refinish furniture. The 
department presents classes 
for adults, and a program 
for seventh and eighth 
graders is planned. 
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STIUTTERBUGS 


By WAUNETA GRIFFIN 


66 

IL... Jack, what did you do with 
my lens hood?” 

“What’s the shutter speed.on your 
new camera, Bob?” 

“Do you think this set-up would 
look better side-lighted ?” 

“Janet, will you please take a meter 
reading on this subject, while I ad- 
just the angle of these reflectors?” 

Such questions are routine student 
conversation among members of the 
Camera Club at McKinley Junior 
High School in Vandalia. 

While only in its second year, the 
Camera Club has made much progress 
in arousing student interest in a most 
absorbing and personal science, pho- 
tography. Starting with a small num- 
ber of students and a few odds and 
ends of equipment, the group has 
grown until membership restrictions 
have had to be imposed. 


Point System 

At the beginning of the first year, 
the club set up a point system with a 
felt letter for the school sweater as 
the reward. Since most of the stu- 
dents were beginners in this type of 
work, the number of points was small. 
More than twenty-five students re- 
ceived letters at the end of the term. 

Those who received letters were 
the only ones who joined the second 
year. Each of these members had the 
privilege of inviting a pupil from 
the new seventh grade class to join 
the club. He or she expected to 
serve as a student teacher for this new 
member. 

Each eighth grader was quite care- 
ful in his selection, since a fair per- 
centage of his points for the year were 
to come from the teaching (to the 
satisfaction of the adviser) of this 
seventh grade student. Naturally, no 
advanced student would want to 
spend hours trying to teach someone 
who would not be interested, who 
would not keep darkroom appoint- 
ments, and who would in any way im- 
pede his own progress. 

The beginners get points for de- 
veloping film, making acceptable 
prints and good enlargements, win- 
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are busy at the McKinley Junior High 


Geography Teacher and Club Adviser 


ning local contests, attending meet- 
ings, and a few other things. Ad- 
vanced members get points for teach- 
ing a beginner, winning a local or 
national contest, serving as officers, 
being darkroom inspectors for a 
month, serving as chairmen of com- 
mittees, and for earning money in 
home darkrooms. (Several advanced 
members have built and furnished 
their own.) 


The darkroom at school is located 
in a cloak room. Another teacher 
makes his cloak room do double duty 
for coats, so that room may be made 
available for Camera Club work. Stu- 
dents, aided by the janitor and shop 
teacher, made the room light-tight, 
built shelves, and put in new switches 
and outlets. 


The club secured equipment 
through the cooperation of students, 
school officials, and parents. Students 
pay dues which are used for the pur- 
chase of chemicals and small pieces of 
equipment: When they needed a new 
enlarger, the building principal and 
the city superintendent saw that it 
was secured. The parents of the mem- 
bers gave a bake sale to earn money 








Eighth-grader Bill Burns used 
his flash camera for this shot of 
his classmate, Kent Lee Walker, 
with the photograph enlarger. 
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School in Vandalia, where members of 
the camera club learn photography and 


then teach it to younger students. 


for a tripod, electric print dryer, en- 
larging meter, and other needed equip- 
ment. Students sold magazines in or- 
der to buy a movie camera and pro- 
jector. People in town gave some 
darkroom supplies, and loaned an 
electric fan, a small room heater, and 
a radio. 

The sponsor encourages democ- 
racy in the conduct of the club. 
Members voluntarily increased the 
dues this year, saying that supplies 
are higher in price, and that they 
still need more equipment. Advanced 
members set up their own point sys- 
tem this year, more stringent than 
the adviser had planned. The ad- 
viser frequently asks the advice of 
students on various details of the 
work, and often their advice is re- 
markably good! 


Activities 


A few activities of the club are: 
making statuettes of members of the 
basketball team for presentation to 
parents at the annual basketball ban- 
quet, making personalized Christmas 
cards with photographs on them for 
family use or profit (and points), 
making pictures of school activities 
for publication in the local news- 
papers, and illustrating teaching 
methods of members of the faculty 
for exhibit at the Illinois State Fair. 
A summer vacation activity was the 
making of a movie on 8 mm. film. 

Most of the advanced students are 
voluntarily giving some of their time 
each week to study the technical side 
of photography. This study takes 
place in a special class taught by the 
adviser, aided by material sent out by 
film and camera companies. Several 
students have already started their 
personal libraries containing material 
of special interest to them. 

It is not necessary to be a photo- 
graphic expert in order to organize 
a camera club. Anyone with a good 
camera, a cooperative district, and a 
willingness to put in a little extra 
time, will find that work with an en- 
thusiastic group of young “shutter- 
bugs” can be a rich reward in itself. 
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The tachistoscope is used successfully in this remedial section. 
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is a natural part of a 
planned program in 
Lake Forest Schools. 


By ORVILLE B. PETERSON 


Principal 


Hl... Te provide successful reading minutes in length for the entire bined for reading, and divided into 


instruction, materials, and time in 
terms of the needs and abilities of 
each student creates a difficult prob- 
lem. The Lake Forest Public School 
System, like many others, is attempt- 
ing to solve some of these problems 
and with some success. 

Two schools, Gorton and Halsey, 
were selected for instituting a plan 
which was devised by our staff of 
teachers and administrators. 

Halsey School houses the kinder- 
garten and grades one through four. 
Each grade is composed of two sec- 
tions of approximately 22 students. 
A remedial teacher is employed and 
assigned to this building. 

Gorton School houses grades five 
through eight, each composed of two 
sections except the seventh grade, 
which has three. There are approxi- 
mately 28 students in each section. 
Departmentalization does not seem 
to lend itself readily to our reading 
program ; therefore, grades seven and 
eight are not included. A regular 
seventh grade teacher has charge of 
the remedial reading in this building. 

The periods 


class average 45 
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system. 

Prior to 1946-47 the students of 
grades two through six were arranged 
into three levels of reading for each 
section. This plan obligates a teacher 
to do three teaching jobs at once, 
to make three preparations, to pre- 
pare three sets of materials, and to 
divide her teaching time evenly. 
Furthermore, this plan requires a 
highly competent teacher, who has 
accurate information on the reading 
abilities of her students, understand- 
ing of the reading difficulties of the 
group, and a knowledge of suitable 
teaching techniques. The teacher 
devotes more time to the slower 
group and neglects the others. Teach- 
ers complain that they do not have 
enough time to do all the work in a 
single class period. There is dupli- 
cation of teaching within a grade level 
under this plan. 


Projected Program 


After careful consideration by 
faculty committees, the following pro- 
gram was projected. In Halsey 
School both sections of each grade 
from two through four are com- 
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three groups according to reading 
abilities. The remedial 
given to the remedial teacher who has 


section is 


access to various teaching devices 
such as special charts, tachistoscope, 
and visual aids. The other two sec- 
tions of a grade are taught by the 
two homeroom teachers. 

In Gorton School, all the fifth and 
sixth grades are grouped together 
and divided 


according to abilities 


into five sections. They are desig- 
nated as groups one, two, three, four, 
and five. Group five is the low abil- 
ity group and is assigned to a seventh 
grade instructor, thereby removing 
any stigma that might be attached 
to being in this section. 

The plan followed erases grade 
levels from the picture and makes 
for economy both from the stand- 
point of teaching and the learning 
processes. It is a great comfort to 
the teacher and to the children to 
work in a setting that is more or less 
homogeneous where all can operate 
on a common level of understanding. 
This plan tends to eliminate waste 
in the teacher-learning process, and 

(Continued on page 227) 
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GOOD WILL 
Miss Millicent E. 
Addison Gardens Secondary 
Modern School, Notting Hill, 
West London, is Miss Florence 
R. Grab’s exchange at Central 
Junior High School, Joliet. She 
teaches physical education and 
English. 


Jeens of 


I am having one of the most re- 
freshing and exhilarating experiences 
that any teacher can possibly have. 

In the short time I have been here 
I have grown to like the school and 
the pupils very much, and the latter 
have. an air of friendliness which 
makes it a pleasure to teach them. 

They accept responsibility and gen- 
erally have a more mature air than 
children of the same age at home; 
this is particularly true in their at- 
titude to their lessons. Compared 
with London children I find they 
are better at concentrating upon their 
work, and contrary to my expecta- 
tions I find them much quieter and 
better disciplined than many at home. 
However, this may be due to the fact 
that many London children are still 
suffering from the results of missing 
so much schooling during the war, 
when evacuation and raids took 
most of their time and attention. 

gut teaching is only one aspect 
of the exchange. Added to this there 
are the opportunities for travel, but 
perhaps even more important are 
the many opportunities it affords to 
meet and get to know many different 
types of people. In this way we 
can exchange ideas, put straight some 
of those false ideas each has of the 
other, and see things from the other 
person’s point of view—in other 
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vords, act as a bridge and an ambas- 
sador for good will between our two 
great countries. 

I have certainly enjoyed all these 
privileges which the exchange has 
given me, and if these first few 
months are any indication of what the 
rest of the year holds in store, then 
[ am certainly going to have a year 
I shall never forget. 


WORDS 


Miss Mary A. Rainey of the 
R. C. School, Mossend, Lanark- 
shire, exchanged posts with 
Miss Anne B. Anslow at Ra- 
vinia School, Highland Park. 





I am enjoying my exchange year 
very much. I teach second grade 
and have a class of 22 seven-year- 
olds, just half the size of my usual 
class in Scotland. I find the children 
here very alert, and they seem to get 
a lot of fun out of school. 

We puzzle each other sometimes 
with the different ways in which we 
express ourselves. In Scotland, we 
listen to the wireless which in Amer- 
ica is called the radio, a return ticket 
is here called a round trip, while the 
pavement is called the sidewalk. I am 
gradually building up a collection of 
such words and expressions and | 
find it very interesting. Such infor- 
mation, I think, would help other 
exchange teachers. 

The reading activity program as 
given in first grade has interested me 
very much. The children build up 
a book of stories about the pets which 
they bring to schoot or which the 
teacher has taken so much trouble to 
get. They really learn to read without 
being conscious of learning at all. 
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Miss Mary M. Talbot, left, came 
from Winnipeg, Canada, to teach for 
a year at Highland Park; Miss Mary 
A. Rainey of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
is also at Highland Park; Miss Kath- 
leen Selby of Portsmouth, England, is 
now at Belleville; and Miss Millicent 
Jeens of West London is teaching at 
Joliet. 
(not pictured) is spending her year 
as an exchange teacher at Pekin. 


oo to Wlinois oem 


Miss Moira Barry of London 


[ like, too, the activities which 
bring the out-door world into the 
classroom, such as visiting the fire 
and police departments and learning 
safety rules during Safety Week. 

The children here have great self- 
confidence and are anxious to express 
themselves freely at all times in the 
classroom. All of them are able to 
stand up and tell about their experi- 
ences—which at seven years of age is 
quite an achievement. They look for- 
ward to their weekly assemblies and 
those with dramatic talent find an 
outlet there. 

All that I have seen in my ex- 
change school shows a very high 
standard of educational ideals, and 
there is no doubt that I shall carry 
back to Scotland many stimulating 
ideas which will help me in my teach- 
ing there. I believe that America 
has many progressive ideas which we 
in Scotland might use to our ad- 
vantage, and I’m sure that the 
Scottish system of education has 
much to give America. 

American hospitality has been 
lavished upon me and I have come in 
contact with many people, all of 
whom have expressed the view that 
the exchange teacher idea is a very 
excellent one. As one who now has 
had this experience, I heartily en- 
dorse this view. 


cm 


FORMS 


Miss Moira Barry of West 
Norwood Central School, Lon- 
don, exchanged positions with 
Miss Martha L. Stucki of 
Pekin Community High School. 


Pekin High is a beautiful building 
and I have been told (and believe it) 
that I am lucky to have chanced upon 
it. At first it seemed very large com- 
pared with my London school of only 
250, and the forms were just Greek to 
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A BRIDGE OF UNDERSTANDING 


between the United States, Great Britain, and Canada 
is being built by exchange teachers. Observations of 
the Illinois teachers who went abroad and the foreign 
teachers who took their places are presented here. 


me. I mean the absence slips (ex- 
cused and unexcused), the report 
cards, the first and fifth hour attend- 
ance blanks, etc., etc. Perhaps these 
are peculiar to Pekin, but I don’t 
think so. As time has passed I have 
realized their separate uses and | 
am lost in admiration of the organiza- 
tion and equipment of the school. 
These two things make work much 
easier, and I think that our London 
schools are far behind yours in that 
respect. 

People here are anxious to know 
how the standard of work compares 
with ours. I come from a Selective 
Central School in London, and think 
the staridard of your high schools is 
very similar to that. From what I 
know of our grammar 
should say that the standard in those 
schools is rather higher and more 
application and individual work out- 
side school hours is required from 
the students. 


schools, I 


There is more social life con- 
nected with your high schools than 
there is with ours. We do have 
plays and occasional (rather rare) 
dances, but your students seem to 
show more initiative in running their 
own affairs. Some English teachers 
seem to find the American students 
off-hand in comparison with ours. 
I can’t say that I do. Some are a 
little boorish in their manners, per- 
haps, particularly some of the boys, 
but I find that in England too. I 
think on the whole the boys are much 
less shy than English school boys 
and very pleasant and natural in their 
manner. This may be the effect of 
coeducation, 

I have been giving quite a few talks 
since coming to Pekin, and it is a 
very nice way of meeting the people. 
They are all so interested in what 
I have to say—or perhaps it is that 
they just like the accent. 





SCHEDULES 


Miss Kathleen Selby of 
Northern Girls Grammar 
School, Portsmouth, England, 
exchanged positions with Miss 
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Madge Ream as English teacher 
at Belleville Township High 
School. 


I come from Portsmouth, England, 
where I teach in a grammar school 
(a similar type to the high school in 
America) which has 600 girls, as co- 
education is the exception rather than 
the rule. In my school, the ages of 
the pupils range from 11 to 18 years, 
so that it was quite 1 change for me 
to teach boys as well as girls, and 
tc have no pupils below the age of 14. 

The next thing I found different is 
that students here choose the subjects 
they wish to take, so that their sched- 
ules are individual. In England, the 
children are divided into groups, 
usually according to their ability, a 
schedule is arranged for them, and 
they remain in that same group for all 


their classes. This gives to each 
group, or form, as we call it, a greater 
unity and individuality, and one 


which can achieve a great deal be- 
yond the actual classroom instruc- 
tion. For instance, healthy competi- 
tion between forms in and 
sports is often practiced, and in- 


games 


numerable opportunities are thus pre 
sented for providing entertainment 
raising 


or devising schemes for 


money. Each group is sponsored by 

a member of the faculty, who thus 

gets to know that group very well. 
Next, our schedule is arranged on 


he 


Exchange teachers from Illi- 
nois include Miss Madge Ream, 
left, of Belleville, now in Ports- 
mouth, England; Miss Myrtle M. 
Behrens, right, of Highland Park, 
now at Winnipeg, Canada; Miss 
Florence Grab of Joliet, teaching 
in West London; Miss Martha L. 
Stucki of Pekin, in London; and 
Miss Anne B. Anslow of Highland 
Park, whose exchange post is in 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. 


ent 
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a weekly basis; the American, on, a 
daily one. When lesson periods are 
55 minutes each (as they are at this 
this means that students 
carry fewer subjects than in England, 


school ) 


although I understand that a complete 
change in schedule will take place at 
the end of this semester. In England, 
students will study the same subjects 
for one year; neither do we admit 
new pupils at the half-year as in 
America. 
Another American 
schools is that a clever student can 


practice in 


graduate as soon as he has studied 
and successfully passed the requisite 
number of subjects. In England no 
such specific requirements are made ; 
a public examination set by a board 
from one or other of the universities 
is taken by students usually when 
they reach the age of 16, and this sets 
a standard the whole 
country, while a student remaining 


throughout 


at school after this age in order to 
enter a university will take another 
Only 


under very exceptional circumstances 


examination two years later. 
do students enter university before 
the age of 18. Students of 


ability are usually given more sub 


greater 


jects to study. 


With regard to the students them 
I find them extremely 


selves, here ! 
which 


interested in England, about 
they are always asking questions, and 


y a 








A BRIDGE OF UNDERSTANDING 


my exchange teacher and I have ar- 
ranged for about 100 of our students 
in each school to correspond with 
each other. The American students, 
though, seem much more mature in 
their social behavior. I think, per- 
haps, English children are kept too 
long under supervision. More time 
is spent on civics and local govern- 
ment here than in England, which 
indicates an emphasis on training for 
citizenship, while at home the em- 
phasis seems to be more on scholar- 
ship. 

However, I feel these differences 
are superficial ; fundamentally, teach- 
ers and students seem much the same 
in both countries, working toward a 
common goal, but reaching it by dif- 
ferent routes. 

One last word—lI want to testify to 
the great kindness and help the fac- 
ulty at Belleville have shown me, 
so that it was not long before J 
felt completely at home. 


I 


POISE 


Miss Mary M. Talbot, a 
social studies teacher at Hugh 
John Macdonald Junior High 
School, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, is doing her exchange 
teaching at Braeside School, 


Highland Park. 


Everyone has been most kind and 
I am enjoying every minute. This is 
not my first experience in the United 
States. I spent a year in graduate 
work at Radcliffe College. But I find 
that teaching in an American school 
brings me much closer to American 
life and American people. 

Classes generally are smaller in 
Braeside than in Winnipeg. There is 
more school equipment. Braeside 
building is most attractive. The 
lovely lawn, trees, low windows with 
leaded panes, and a fireplace in 
nearly every classroom quite take 
my breath away. 

Braeside children are alert and 
happy, and they love their school. 
They have many worthwhile activ- 
ities. One of the finest is the weekly 
assembly where creative dramatics is 
emphasized. The children impress 
me very much with their poise and 
self-confidence. Training from kinder- 
garten has developed self-expression. 
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In the social studies classes they give 
excellent oral reports and are adept 
at handling the resulting discussions. 

Due to larger classes in Winnipeg 
we have not always been able to de- 
velop individual expression to as 
great a degree. But we allow for 
individualism by having different 
types of schools, or different courses 
to suit the varied ability of the chil- 
dren. There are academic courses for 
entrance to normal school or uni- 
versity, commercial courses, house- 
hold science for girls, and industrial 
arts for boys. At the end of grade 
nine the children choose the course 
they prefer, or show aptitude for. 
There are special classes in all grades 
for retarded children, and the num- 
bers in these classes are kept low so 
that much individual attention may 
be given. 

Winnipeg teachers like to come to 
Chicago for summer school or grad- 
uate work. Dr. Reavis and his team 
from Chicago University have just 
finished conducting a survey of Win- 
nipeg schools. I am very thrilled to 
be able to learn by actual participa- 
tion in an Illinois classroom. I shall 
return home with many new ideas 
and a new enthusiasm. I am very 
grateful to all who have made the ex- 
change possible. 


INTANGIBLES 


Miss Madge Ream went from 
the Belleville Township High 
School to the Northern Girls 
Grammar School, Portsmouth, 


England. 





One of the questions asked most 
frequently by English educators is, 
“Do you find our children farther 
advanced than American children?” 

I don’t know the answer to that; 
I have had actual experience in only 
this one school, which is a girls’ 
grammar school in which a screening 
process has taken place before the 
children are admitted. And, even if 
the actual knowledge that has been 
acquired could be measured, what 
about all the intangibles that are an 
important result of successful school 
life? I do know that the best product 
of both English and American schools 
is a good product, and that seems to 
be the most important thing. 
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There are no other Americans—to 
my knowledge—in Portsmouth, and 
the result has been that I have been 
more a part of the community than 
might have been the case if I had been 
surrounded by my compatriots. The 
people of the city have met me more 
than half-way, and the old idea of 
the “aloof English” is dispelled for- 
ever in my mind. 

It is amazing to me to realize how 
quickly the strange becomes the 
familiar. The little public telephone 
booths that stand by themselves on 
the sidewalks or in the parks, the 
red cylindrical post boxes, the double- 
decker buses, the trash containers 
marked, “Litter here, please,’’—all 
these seemed odd to me at first, but 
are now perfectly commonplace. I’m 
not really used to the damp climate 
—the sun can be shining brightly and 
the road underfoot as wet as if it 
were raining—and it seems odd to 
have night-fall around 4:30. I don’t 
care to eat and drink as often as 
most English people do, and, though 
I love a grate fire, I do think with 
longing of houses in which central 
heating is a feature! It seems strange, 
too, to be going to an evening enter- 
tainment at 7 or 7:30. 


My classroom work has_ been 
chosen to give me a cross-section of 
all ages, from eleven to eighteen, and 
a sampling of the A, B, C, and D 
streams into which the girls are 
divided. I enjoy my recitations, and 
find the girls very responsive, and, in 
most cases, doing a good quality of 
work. I’ve never taught the eleven- 
year-olds before, and their enthu- 
siasm is charming—they are the 
ones who are most meticulous in 
adhering to all the rules of the school. 
When I first went into my classes I 
was quite an oddity, but that stage 
passed quickly, and we are good 
friends—even though I’m certain that 
my standing lowered when _ they 
learned that I had never been to 
Hollywood ! 


I’m taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to see what I can, but I 
am beginning to realize that it w'!l 
be impossible to do all I want to do 
in one year! I feel, though, that I 
shall come home much wiser and 


(Continued on page 226) 
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B ace YEAR scholarships, good at any 
of the five institutions of higher 
education operated by ‘the State 
Teachers College Board, *are made 
available to qualified graduates of 
each recognized four-year public or 
private high school in the State. One 
scholarship is allocated annually to 
each high school with less than 500 
students, two to those with between 
500 and 1,000 students, and three to 
larger high schools. Only graduates 
in the upper fourth of their class are 
eligible for the scholarships, which 
extend over the four-year teacher 
training curriculum but have a maxi- 
mum value of only $80 per year. 

There is ample evidence that these 
scholarships to the teachers colleges 
are not being fully utilized. 

As nearly as can be determined, 
1,119 scholarships were available for 
initial award for the academic year 
1948-49. Of these, 994 were avail- 
able to graduates of public schools 
and about 125 to graduates of paro- 
chial or private high schools and 
academies. 

In contrast, the lists of awards 
sent to the teachers colleges from the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction show that only 784 of 
these 1948-49 scholarships were actu- 
ally issued; and the reports from the 
five teachers colleges show that only 
566 of them are actually being used. 


553 Unused 


This would leave 553 unused schol- 
arship certificates, of which 335 had 
not been issued in the first place, 
and 218 had been issued but not used. 

Twenty-four certificates were is- 
sued for the year 1948-49 chargeable 
to the 1946-47 year, and 20 charge- 
able to the 1945-46 year, making a 
total of 828 certificates issued for the 
academic year of 1948-49. 

This limited revival of lapsed schol- 
arships was made possible by an 
amendment to the scholarship act in 
the 1947 General Assembly. Any 
student who has a scholastic rank in 
the upper fourth of his class can, 
within two years after graduation, 
qualify for any scholarship due his 
high school which was not issued or 
not used. If this student has been 
attending a teachers college, the stat- 
ute directs that his fees be reimbursed 
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Despite the Teacher Shortage .. . 


to the State teachers colleges 
are not being fully utilized. 
The Joint Alumni Council 
makes some suggestions. 


te the extent that they are an allow- 
able credit against the scholarship. 

But the scholarship law is not ac- 
complishing its purpose to the fullest 
extent, and each year we are about 
500 teachers short of the number who 
should be graduating with degrees 
from our five teachers colleges under 
the scholarship method. 

High school teachers, principals, 
and county superintendents of schools 
should see that every one of these 
normal school scholarships is utilized 
to its fullest extent as one way to 
relieve the teacher shortage. 


Recommendations for 
Utilization of Scholarships 
1. Widening the base upon which 
the scholarships are awarded. 


Seventy-five percent of the county su- 
perintendents replying to a special ques- 
tionnaire agreed that students in the 
upper third or half of the graduating 
class instead of merely the upper fourth 
should be eligible for the awards. A 
grade standard rather than a definite por- 
tion of a class would be a better method 
of selecting those eligible. 


2. Making the scholarships trans- 
ferable. 


If the law were changed to allow it, 
the county superintendent could readily 
pass on to eligible students in the county 
the awards which were not used by the 
schools entitled to them. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction should have 
the authority to award scholarships to 
worthy prospects on a state-wide basis. 
This could be based upon a competitive 
examination. 


3. Raising the monetary value of 


the scholarships. 

Would it be asking too much of our 
legislature to pay for laboratory and 
similar fees and part of a student's per- 
sonal outlay in addition to the free tui- 
tion? Here again 75 percent of the 
county superintendents who answered in- 
quiries agreed that raising the monetary 
value of these scholarships would help. 
Many said that living expenses should 
also be included. 

Reports indicate that in states where 
liberal scholarship awards for teacher- 
training courses are available, a better 


supply of good teachers is available. 
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Scholarships 


By JOHN A, ABERNATHY * 


Scholarships awarded to prepare teachers 
for teacher-shortage areas help to match 
demand and supply. 

Another viewpoint is that scholarships 
should be given in proportion to the num- 
ber of students in the high school grad- 
uating classes of the counties, making 
the awards on the basis of a competitive 
examination and paying the total expenses 
of a four-year teacher-training course, 
including living expenses at the teachers 
colleges chosen. 


4. Better -publicity on the avail- 
ability and purpose of the scholar- 
ships. 


From the investigations made, it ap- 
pears that many students upon graduating 
have not been properly informed about 
these scholarships. Often students accept 
the awards with no intention of using 
them, thus depriving others. 

“Future Teachers of America” clubs, 
which have been organized in some of 
the high schools, can do much to publicize 
the scholarships. 


5. Using a system for checking 
the awards. 


Would it be possible for the high school 
principal or county superintendent to 
send a questionnaire to each student of 
his school or county who has received an 
award, asking him whether he intends 
to train for teaching, and, if so, to name 
the teachers college where he is attending 
or plans to enroll? If he does not plan 
to use the award, it can be passed on to 
the next eligible student. Also, would it 
be possible for each teachers college to 
notify each county superintendent of the 
students entering the college from his 
county, and also of those who are not 
completing the four years allowed under a 
scholarship award? This would need to 
be done as soon as possible so the awards 
not being used could be re-issued before 
the term was too far advanced. 


6. Probable effects of high school 
consolidation on the scholarship law. 


Reports submitted by the Illinois county 
school superintendents show a total of 
467 high school districts operating during 
the current year as compared with 656 
two years ago. Some provision should be 
made in the law to overcome the resultant 
loss of teacher training scholarships. 


*An industriel arts teacher at Washington 
Junior High School, Pekin; Mr. Abernathy is 
also president of the Western Illinois State 


College Alumni Association and vice-president of 


the Joint Alumni Council of the five State 
teachers colleges. 
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By 
IRVING F. PEARSON 


L.E.A. Executive Secretary 
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i, said, ““There’s no sure road 
te good legislation.” I presume that’s 
true, but I’m equally as certain that 
there are signposts that mark the way 
fairly well. If they’re observed and 
followed, and if the legislative pro- 
gram is based upon fact and sound 
judgment, one is more likely to travel 
the high road to success. 





=) 

What are some of the signposts 
of good legislative procedure? Cer- 
tainly, the first and major prerequi- 
site is a good legislative program— 
one based upon careful research and 
study, and geared to the realities of 
aced and possibility. Such a program 
is presented by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 





=e 


The second major marker is that 
of public support. This cannot be 
gained except as the public under- 
stands and accepts. It is for this 
reason that the I.E.A. has so stren- 
uously endeavored to inform the pro- 
fession through institutes, workshops, 
staff meetings, and other means. No 
teacher or staff can function ade- 
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legislative procedure 


They must be followed carefully 
to achieve the I.E.A. program. 


quately in behalf of legislation unless 
they fully understand the needs and 
the recommended solutions, and in- 
terpret them in terms of local needs. 
If there be any teacher or teaching 
staff which even now is inadequately 
informed regarding the I.E.A. pro- 
gram, immediate steps should be 
taken to gain such understanding. 
Only to the degree that they under- 
stand the program can teachers ex- 
plain it to the public, and then only 
by carefully considered techniques 
of public relations—techniques which 
have to be studied and learned. 

Why should teachers engage in 
public relations and legislative activi- 
ties? After all, aren’t teachers simply 
hired to teach? Aren’t administrators, 
board members, and lay leaders the 
ones to advance and secure favorable 
school legislation? The public right- 
fully looks to the entire profession for 
leadership in school legislation. If 
that leadership is missing, or if it is 
uncertain and ineffective, the public 
will not be aroused until so much 
harm has been done that the public 
feels it definitely. If legislators fail to 
vote for the profession’s program, 
then each and every teacher might 
very well consider wherein he and his 
associates failed to properly inform 
the public. 
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The third major marker is, of 
course, legislative support. How can 
teachers best insure legislative sup- 
port? Through their local lay leaders 
and groups, as well as through their 
profession ! How many teacher groups 
fail to inform their local legislator 
regarding the desired program, and 
to provide follow-ups wherein lay 
leaders and organizations express 
themselves positively to legislators, 
State officers, and even precinct com- 
mitteemen as to the needs and the 
program ? 

Can the teacher or his local profes- 
sional representatives talk knowingly 
and effectively with the local legis- 
lators? Can they inspire capable lay 
leaders to do likewise? Are local 
plans made or being made for a con- 
stant follow-up with the local legis- 
lators as the desired legislation ad- 
vances? Even through June, if neces- 
sary? If not, teachers should not be 
surprised if legislators from the local 
areas fail to follow through properly 
in the General Assembly. 





The fourth sign post, or goal post, 
if you please, is executive approval. 
Governors, Lieutenant Governors, 
Speakers, committee chairmen, and 
others in prominent offices, if not 
properly informed or impressed, can 
and do occasionally defeat legitimate, 
reasonable legislative programs. Be- 
cause a new Governor previously ex- 
pressed high favor for adequate aid 
to public education is no guarantee 
that he will or possibly can success- 
fully advance a desirable program, 
except as he has state-wide support 
and demands visited upon the legis- 
lators as well as upon him. It must be 
remembered that he, like the legis- 
lators, is faced with many demands 
from which choices must be made. 
In such competition, the educational 
program can succeed only as it mus- 
ters the greater strength back home 
-—and therefore in the legislature. 

There are many little markers 
along the way of legislative procedure. 
In brief, here they are: 


1) The introduction of a bill; 2) ref- 
erence of the bill to a committee; 3) one 
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or more committee hearings in the house 
of origin; 4) committee recommendations 
(“do pass,” “do not pass,” “do pass as 
amended,” “no recommendation”); 5) 
first reading, second reading, amend- 
ment, third reading (all in house of 
origin); and 6) voting for defeat or 
passage to the opposite house; 7) in case 
of passage by the house of origin, first 
reading and reference to committee in 
the opposite house; 8) committee hearing 
in second house; 9) committee amend- 
ment and recommendations; 10) second 
reading and amendment; 11) third read- 
ing and roll call; 12) re-reference to 
house of origin in case of amendments 
made by second house; 13) in the case 
of non-concurrence, joint conference com- 
mittees strive to arrive at agreements; 
14) approval or rejection of conference 
report; 15) reference of bill to Governor; 
16) signing of the bill, veto of bill, or 
legalization of bill without signature; 
17) in case of veto, two-thirds vote of 
both houses required. , 


Traffic Supervision 


The I.E.A. provides constant “traf- 
fic’ supervision and_ suggestions, 
which, if followed ‘religiously and 
carefully, will expedite legislative suc- 
cess. These guides and suggestions 
are forwarded to professional lead- 
ers, including local association offi- 
cers, Divisional officers and delegates, 
administrators, and_ selected lay 
leaders throughout the State. they 
come in such form as legislative news 
letters, magazine articles, and news 
releases. If these guides and reports 
are followed carefully, and if the in- 
dividual or local group acts upon the 
suggestions contained therein 
promptly and adequately, the way 
toward successful legislation is made 
more certain. 


Every group of teachers and ad- 
ministrators should now be so organ- 
ized as to function expeditiously and 
effectively the moment a specific re- 
quest for action is received. It in turn 
should prompt lay activities along 
similar lines, when so requested. 
Arrangements should be made so that 
such support would be available upon 
demand or suggestion, long after 
school closes for the summer—indeed, 
until July first. 
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Legislation for public education, 
peculiarly enough in a democracy, 
simply does not ordinarily come by 
way of its own merit. It’s something 
that has to be worked for, and on 
occasion fought for. This is because 
democracy makes so many other de- 
mands upon its representatives. This 
session of the Illinois Legislature will 
not be different from others in this 
respect. In fact, the exigencies of the 
day are such as to make the struggle 
more severe. 

Let teachers remember that as they 
struggle for legislation for better 
schools, they are struggling in behalf 
of boys and girls, and of the security 


of this nation and perhaps of the 
world. No apologies need to be made 
for such patriotic action. The public 
looks to the teaching profession to 
protect its young and to safeguard the 
democracy of the future by protecting 
and improving public education. That 
goal is the fifth and final major 
marker of good educational legis- 
lation. 








Here's What to Do 


TO PROMOTE THE 1.E.A. 


1. Study the legislative proposals for 
schools until you know the detailed facts 
and reasons for such proposals—and 
what the proposals would mean in gen- 
eral to the State and to the community. 

2. Discuss with other teachers the above 
proposals and facts until teachers gener- 
ally understand and are sympathetic with 
the legislative program. 

3. Help school board members and 
parent-teacher leaders obtain materials 
that will lead them to support the legisla- 
tive proposals for the schools. 

4. Appoint a committee to contact every 
club and organization in the commun- 
ity and the county and arrange a) to 
show the film strip, “In Illinois Schools,” 
with a well-prepared speaker sent to give 
the commentary; and b) to have time for 
open discussion following the showing of 
such film strip, with the speaker pre- 
pared to answer various types -of ques- 
tions that may be raised. 

Groups and clubs that should be shown 
this film strip include the American 
Legion, American Legion Auxiliary, 
American Association of University 
Women, Business and _ Professional 
Women, Chamber of Commerce, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, League of 
Women Voters, Rotary, Kiwariis, Lions, 
Exchange Club, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A,, 
labor groups, Farm Bureau and allied 
groups, certain church groups, and, of 
course, all school groups, parent-teacher 
associations, and so forth. 


5. Emphasize over and over the needs 
of the children as the basis of all the 
main items of legislation proposed. If 
the legislation cannot be tied in directly 
with the needs of the children, then the 
outlook for such legislation is not good. 


6. Continue till the end of the legisla- 
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tive session to talk the legislative pro- 
posals (Don’t have just one meeting in 
the community and then quit). 

7. Have a well-informed committee rep- 
resenting parents, board members, teach- 
ers, and influential citizens wait upon 
each legislator at an early date and inform 
him of the main legislative proposals 
Know your legislators. 

8. Continue to have such committees 
call on the legislators till the end of the 
legislative session. It is important that 
several contacts of this type should be 
made by early February. 

9. Send intelligent communications from 
time to time to the legislators—letters, 
petitions, and even telegrams in emerg- 
encies. (Those who follow legislative pro- 
posals day by day in Springfield can best 
suggest when communication drives are 
most timely.) 

10. Set up a Speakers Bureau for each 
county. See that the speakers are well- 
prepared to discuss legislative proposals 
in an up-to-date manner. Have the speak- 
ers to come before the groups from time 
to time to keep the groups currently in- 
formed as the legislative session proceeds. 

11. Help to arrange news realeases a) 
showing school needs as the basis of 
legislative proposals, b) announcing group 
meetings where the film strip, “In Illinois 
Schools,” is to be shown and discussed, 
and c) reporting all meetings where 
school legislation is outlined. 

12. Remember that the legislative chair- 
man of your Division is the most currently 
informed person in your Division on the 
I.E.A. legislative program. Cooperate with 
him and the legislative committee of your 
Division in carrying out the state-wide 
legislative effort of the I.E.A. 

—L,. R. Grimm, L.E.A. Research Director 
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Rand M'Nally presents— fo 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM . . 





The McConnell Geographies 


GEOGRAPHY 
AROUND 
THE WORLD 


The globe is extremely simple anc 
of a size easily handled by childrer 
at this age level. The maps, too 
are spherical and free from con 
fusing detail. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
ee 
_ THE AMERICAS 


Simplified physical-political maps 


with clear legends and standard 


ized symbols are presented for 


beginning regional studies. Th« 


globe is correlated directly with 


the wall maps. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
OF 
LANDS OVERSEAS 





The vertical articulation of the 
map-reading skills is maintained 
and developed grade by grade. 
Global directions and measure- 
ments are intensified gradually. 
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Vertical articulation within each separate field 
plus horizontal articulation at the different grade 
levels combine to bring added strength and depth 
to the first completely correlated soctal studies program 
ever published in America. Textbooks, maps, 
globes—only Rand MCNally can present this 
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Middle Grades Social Studies 


The Cordier-Robert Histories 


HISTORY 
FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


HISTORY 
OF 


YOUNG AMERICA 


. HISTORY 
OF 


WORLD PEOPLES 


























latighes and maps 
nd | 1» BEGINNERS’ GLOBE 
ret -4544E 
90 
sn. |2e BEGINNERS’ MAPS IN 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
-BGS 
]. SIMPLIFIED RANALLY 
aps GLOBE -2244E 
rd 
for 2. SIMPLIFIED RANALLY 
The UNITED STATES -SR101 
ith 
3. SIMPLIFIED RANALLY 
WORLD -SR903 
l. SIMPLIFIED RANALLY 
the GLOBE -2244E 
ned as 
de. ee SIMPLIFIED RANALLY 
ure- EUROPE -SR300 
lly. BR. SIMPLIFIED RANALLY 
WORLD -SR903 
eld fkrmony in teaching tools. The background of 
ade fmost a century of publishing provides the ex- 
pth frrience, the data, and the know-how to bring 
ram # you this dramatic story. We are proud of 
ips, fe privilege of joining you in aiding the growth 
this — good citizenship in the youth of our nation. 
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wi Please send me at once your booklet, “The Social 
e WRITE Studies.” We are interested in further study of your 
e FOR complete geography, history, globe and map program. 
. BOOKLET 
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acs Division reported 100 per- 
cent representation to the credentials 
chairman. 

And this smoothness with which 
the 95th Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association began 
at Hotel Sherman in Chicago De- 
cember 28, presaged the whole- 
hearted cooperation and enthusiasm 
which caused many delegates to re- 
mark when it was all over December 
30—“It was the best convention 
we've ever had!” 

Four hundred seventy-seven dele- 
gates and perhaps that many other 
members attended the three-day meet, 
at which the reports of the commit- 
tees on legislation and public relations 
were passed with only minor changes. 
(See pages 218 and 222, respectively. ) 


Business 


The delegates had much praise for 
the experimental discussion work- 
shops on Tuesday morning, which 
helped explain the whats and whys of 
the I.E.A. program, and for the Divi- 
sional delegation meetings that after- 
noon, which greatly simplified the 
matter of registration. 

They heard the reports of commit- 
tee chairmen on Tuesday morning 
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(legislation, James E. Pease; public 
relations, J. A. Mann; auditing, E. E. 
Keener ; finance and budget, Edith T. 
Wentworth ; and constitution and by- 
law amendments, Irving F. Pearson), 
and took action on them Wednesday. 


The finance report, which they 
approved without change, set up a 
$167,030 budget for 1949-50, includ- 
ing salary increments for all mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff; and 
gave authority to the board of di- 
rectors to determine the staff salary 
schedule and adjustments in it, with- 
in budgetary limitations. 

The constitution and by-laws were 
amended to provide three-year terms 
for vice-presidents in the future, and 
to direct the president to appoint a 
credentials committee at least ten 
days before the annual meeting. Pro- 
posals to set up local delegate units 
were defeated. 

The delegates approved the report 
of the nominating committee, heard 
Mr. Pearson, the executive secretary, 
give the staff report, and then listened 
to an account of Illinois’ part in the 
infant World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, presented by 
Miss Loraine Norvell, elementary 
teacher at Lawrence School in 
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HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
Dec. 28-30, 1948 


Springfield, who, after a year’s ex- 
change teaching in Great Britain, rep- 
resented the I.E.A. at the Second 
Delegate Asembly of the W.O.T.P. 
in London last July. (Miss Norvell’s 
report of that assembly appeared in 
the September issue of ILL1NoIs Ep- 
UCATION. ) 
Banquet 


On Wednesday evening at the an- 
nual banquet, they joined in the com 
munity singing led by Wendell C. 
Kennedy of the I.E.A. staff, laughed 
at the droll stories of Toastmaster J. 
Lester Buford, superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools at Mt. Vernon; en- 
joyed special music by the Cossitt 
Avenue Elementary School Chorus of 
LaGrange, under the direction of 
Miss Berniece Smith; had the long 
row of guests at the speakers’ table 
introduced to them by Mr. Pearson; 
saw Paul A. Grigsby receive the Past 
President’s Key from the new presi- 
dent, E. E. Keener (who made the 
presentation in his present capacity 
as first vice-president); and heard 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools, declare 
that Chicago is only a part of the 
State and that all parts must work 
together for the welfare of the chil- 
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CONVENTION ACTIVITY in- 
cluded (1) registration, with 
Miss Thelma Elson (left) as 
credentials chairman and 
Mrs. I. F. Pearson and Miss 
Edna Carlson signing in the 
non-delegates; (2) presenta- 
tion of the past president’s 
key to Paul Grigsby (left) 
by E. E. Keener, first vice- 
president, who is the new 
president-elect; (3) reports 
by the N.E.A. directors, Miss 
Helen Ryan and Mr. J. Les- 
ter Buford; (4) Divisional 
meetings, including this one 
of the South Central Divi- 
sion; (5) the annual ban- 
quet, with those at the cen- 
ter of the speakers’ table 
including (left to right) 
Mrs. Thomas L. Crosby, wife 
of the minister who gave 
the invocation, Mrs. Lester 
Buford, Mr. Buford, who 
was toastmaster, Irving F. 
Pearson, I.E.A. executive 
secretary (at microphone), 
Dr. Herold Hunt, general 
superintendent of Chicago 
schools, who was _ the 
speaker, Mrs. Hunt, and Mr. 
Keener; (6) community 
singing led by Wendell Ken- 
nedy (right) of the I.E.A. 
staff, with some special 
horseplay by Michael Ryan 
of the Chicago Division; (7) 
conviviality at the tables; 
and (8) a concert by the 
Cossitt Avenue Elementary 
School chorus of LaGrange. 
The picture on the facing 
page shows a general session 
in the ballroom. 

—1.E.A. photos by W. Stewart Williams 




















dren in the public schools. (See page 
216 for a summary of Dr. Hunt’s 
address. ) 


After the banquet the delegates 
moved from the Ballroom to the Crys- 
tal and Louis XVI rooms for a mixer 
directed by Miss Leona Menestrina, 
senior high school teacher at East St. 
Louis, with Mr. Kennedy as assist- 
ant. That was followed by a dance 
and social, for which Del Baker and 
his orchestra played. 

















Thursday morning the delegates 
finished their business, heard the re- 
port of the N.E.A. directors, saw Mr. 
A. E. Craig of Charleston receive the 
annual School Board Member Award 
(See page 217), and heard President 
Grigsby review the past history and 
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HEROLD HUNT 


the future plans of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 

The N.E.A. directors, Miss Helen 
Ryan, elementary teacher at South 
Side School, Coal City, and Mr. Bu- 
ford, reported that the National 
Education Association is working 
hard for federal aid to education 
(without federal control), for a more 
sympathetic portrayal of teachers in 
motion pictures, and for the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund program. A\l- 
though Illinois is still meeting its 
membership quotas in the N.E.A. 
Victory Action Program, they 
warned, a continued maximum effort 
will be needed. 

Mr. Buford urged that each I.E.A. 
Division name an N.E.A. chairman, 
who would have the privilege of at- 
tending I.E.A. board meetings, and 
that these Division N.E.A. chairmen 
also name county chairmen. 

President Grigsby told of the Illi- 
nois Education Association’s expan- 
sion through the past 95 years ; of the 
additional field service to be pro- 
vided this year by employment of a 
person who will also do reportorial 
service for the magazine, ILLINOIS 
EpucaTIon; of the additional re- 
search work and welfare service 
which the association hopes to pro- 
vide; and of the necessity to begin 
work now if legislative gains for 
education are to be achieved. 
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Before the convention adjourned, 
the new officers were introduced. 

The new president of the Illinois 
Education Association is Edward E. 
Keener, who was moved up from the 
first vice-presidency. Mr. Keener 
is assistant superintendent of Chicago 
schools, in charge of personnel. 

Miss Emilie Huck, teacher at Cen- 
tralia Township High School, was 
elected first vice-president; Miss 
Theresa Henneberry, teacher at Lin- 
coln High School, second vice-presi- 
dent ; and Bruce W. Merwin, profes- 
sor of education at Southern Illinois 
University. (Because of the recent 
death of his daughter, Mr. Merwin 
was not present. ) 

These persons will hold office from 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 

James E. Pease, who is filling the 
unexpired term of Selmer H. Berg 
as legislative chairman, was elected 
to that position for a three-year term 
expiring June 30, 1952. 

Holdover members of the board 
are J. A. Mann, superintendent of 
schools at Lawrenceville, who will 
begin his second year as public rela- 
tions chairman; and Miss Edith T. 
Wentworth, teacher at DeKalb Town- 
ship High School, who will start her 
third year as finance chairman. 

Board members to retire next June 
30 will be Thelma C. Elson, teacher 
at Von Steubén elementary school, 
Peoria, who is the present second 
vice-president ; Miss Anne A. Mor- 
rison, teacher at Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Rockford, third vice- 
president ; and Mr. Grigsby. 

Fred L. Biester, high school prin- 
cipal at Glen Ellyn, was nominated 
as the I.E.A. candidate for the Illinois 
State Teachers Retirement Board. 
(Balloting for retirement board mem- 
bers will be done throughout the 
State. ) 

Other Elections 


Other elections, all for three-year 
terms expiring June 30, 1952, in- 
cluded : 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board—R. V. Lindsey, superinten- 
dent of schools, Galesburg Com- 
munity Unit; and G. Kenneth Greer, 
county superintendent of schools, 
Vandalia. 

Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 


February, 


Board—Alex Jardine, superintendent 
of schools, Moline, to fill unexpired 
term of R. O. Evans (deceased) until 
June 30, 1950; W. L. Gard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Beardstown; 
Cloyd Wright, county superintendent 
of schools, Taylorville; L. L. Atte- 
berry, county superintendent of 
schools, Pekin; J. Wesley Neville, 
county superintendent of schools, 
Pinckneyville; and E. E. McCoy, 
county superintendent of schools, 
Geneva. 

Several other educational groups 
also met in conjunction with the 
I.E.A. convention. (See page 223.) 





Dr. Hunt Stresses 
Ways Teachers Can 
Work Together 


(Summary of an address by Herold C. 
Hunt, General Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois, before the banquet ses- 
sion of the 95th annual meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association, December 
29, 1948.) 

Coming together indicates begin- 
ning, keeping together denotes prog- 
ress, working together assures suc- 
cess. In what ways can we as mem- 
bers of the great profession of ed- 
ucation work together for the girls 
and boys of our State, the vast army 
of more than a million young people 
enrolled in the public schools of Illi- 
nois ? 

First, we can work together by 
being in common agreement that our 
jobs exist only because there are 
girls and boys to be served and that 
we owe our allegiance and our best 
efforts to them and to them only. 

Second, we can work together by 
being in accord as to the objectives 
of the public school program. 

Third, we can work together by 
making every effort to achieve for 
our respective communities the best 
educational program possible. 

Fourth, we can work together by 
pressing for adequate financial sup- 
port for the public schools — on 
local, state, and national levels. 
Initial responsibility rests with the 
local district, which should feel ob- 
ligated to do its utmost to support 
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its program of public education. Ed- 
ucation, however, is a state function. 


Some states have been slow indeed 
to give other than lip service to this 


obligation. [Illinois is one. Sixth 
among all the states in pupils in 
average daily attendance during 


1947-48, Illinois ranks sixth in per 
capita income, third in average 
wages earned by all workers em- 
ployed under the social security pro- 
gram—yet ninth in per pupil expen- 
diture, sixteenth in teacher salaries, 
and forty-third in the percentage of 
school costs borne by the state gov- 
ernment. Nation-wide, 43 percent of 
public school operating expenditures 
are borne by the respective states ; 
Illinois contributes but 17 percent 
statewide, less than 8 percent locally. 

Because, however, citizenship 
finds expression in national as well 
as local and state levels, our gov- 
ernment must assume an interest in 
the equalization of opportunity. The 
education of citizens knows no bound- 
aries, but educational opportunity in 
the 115,000 public school districts of 
our nation varies in a financial ratio 
of more than 60 to 1. Educational 
equality, from the standpoint of op- 
portunity, is today largely a myth. 


Ignorance Costs 


Fifth, we can work together by 
constant emphasis that it is not 
education that costs, it is ignorance 
that is expensive. Where there are 
good schools, adequately financed, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has found, there are better standards 
of living than where education is 
poorly supported. Our national crime 
bill is six times what we spend for 
education. We are spending for na- 
tional defense approximately five 
times the amount that goes for 
schools, for gambling upwards of 
$10,000,600,000, and for alcoholic 
beverages more than $8,000,000,000. 
It’s high time that we were calling 
for a financial priority for public 
education if we are to safeguard the 
greatest of our national resources— 
our girls and boys. 

Sixth, we can work together by 
developing the public school as the 
chief integrator of community ed- 
ucational agencies and by encourag- 
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ing the utilization of the schodls as 
community centers. 

Seventh, we can work together by 
utilizing every opportunity for bene- 
ficial interpretation of the school pro- 
gram. We must be believers in, sales- 
men for, and advertisers of our pro- 
duct. Ours is the responsibility not 
only to do our job well, but to con- 
vince others that we are doing our 
job well. And our respect for our 
job grows in proportion to the re- 
spect that others have for it. 

Eighth, we can work together by 
repelling every attack against public 
education. Happily, constructive 
forces, for the most part, are in- 
fluencing public education today. 
But there are forces at work that 
would divide the public schools, ne- 
gate the social philosophy that gave 
them birth, and divert from them the 
financial assistance so sorely needed. 
We must be on the alert constantly 
to ward off all illegitimate attacks 
against the basic structure of the 
public school—from whatever source 
and in whatever guise. 

Ninth and finally, we can work to- 
gether by recognizing the opportunity 
inherent in our jobs, by our faith 
in public education as the greatest 
contributing factor toward the full- 
est achievement of the American way 
of life, and by evaluating every act 
in terms of service to girls and boys. 

Required for the realization of this 
ebjective is a dynamic unified pro- 
Here in Illinois we have 
been fortunate in the interest and in 
the leadership that have for almost a 
century been manifested in our IlIli- 
Education Association. This, 
however, is no time to rest on past 
laurels. Immediately ahead of us is 
the greatest challenge that has ever 
confronted education in the long his- 
tory of our State. 


Distinguished Board 
Member Award Goes 
To Charleston Man 


Mr. A. E. Craig of 850 
Street, Charleston, a 
member for 29 years and now presi- 
dent of Charleston Community Unit 
District Number 1, was presented the 


fession. 


nois 





Sixth 


school board 
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sixth annual Distinguished Service 
School Board Member Award of the 
Illinois Education and 
the National School Service Institute. 

The presentation was made by LE. 
A. President Paul A. Grigsby at the 
final session of the association’s 95th 


Association 


annual meeting Thursday morning. 
The honor is conferred each year by 
the two organizations to the board 
member adjudged most outstanding 
in his services to the schools of Illi- 
nois. 
Since 1920 

Mr. Craig, who is in his seventies, 
has been a member of the board of 
schools 
since 1922 to 
1945 as secretary and from 1945 to 
1948 as president. His present term 


education of the Charleston 


1920, serving from 


will continue for another year. 

He was a prominent member of 
the Coles County School 
Committee recommended the 
community unit district, and is widely 
known for his reiterated stand that 
“School reorganization and 
should center around the only 


Survey 
which 


must 
real 
issue—the welfare of the children.” 


Previous recipients of the Dis- 
tinguished Service School Board 
Member Award were Mr. Harold 


Norman of Bannockburn, Mr. Ralph 
Gibson of Franklin, Mrs. Walter F. 
Heineman of Chicago, Mr. Harvey 
Adair of Chicago Heights, and Mr. 
E. E. 


Husseman of Roanoke. 
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egislative roposals oft the LEA. 


Retirement law, school finance, 
reorganization, junior colleges, 
teacher salaries get attention of 
1.E.A, Representative Assembly. 


me 1.£.A. Representative Assembly 
on December 29, 1948, adopted the 
report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion with only slight amendments. 
The committee persented for con- 
sideration of the assembly many de- 
tailed proposals in explanation of 
some of the points in the Legislative 
Program which are stated in gen- 
eral language. 

Detailed proposals are considered, 
of course, by interested friends of 
our schools who are not teachers; 
and some of the details may require 
modification, either before bills are 
drafted or during the arduous course 
of legislative action. 

Highlights on legislative proposals 
of interest to teachers, as planned by 
the Committee on Legislation in view 
of the program as finally adopted, are 
summarized below by the chairmen 
of the four subcommittees. 


I—TEACHER AND PUPIL 
WELFARE 


After much study and deliberation, 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois Education Association has 
initiated a program of teacher-pupil 
welfare legislation which will be pre- 
sented to the Sixty-sixth General 
Assembly. 

Among these proposals are the 
following : 

1. Require a minimum school year 
of nine months. 

2. Issue no emergency certificates 
after July 1, 1950, except to those 
who have earned at least 60 semester 
hours in an institution of higher 
learning. Thereafter, require an ad- 
ditional five semester hours of train- 
ing each year for renewal of an 
emergency certificate until regular 
certification has been earned. 

3. Establish greater classroom 
teacher representation on the State 
Examinating Board. (The present 
law now provides for one classroom 
teacher on a board of nine members. ) 

4. Improve the sick leave law by 
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permitting ten days at full pay each 
year, cumulative if not used to a 
maximum of thirty possible days— 
with the half-day provisions of the 
present law to be discontinued. 

5. Establish a minimum salary law 
for full-time teachers, effective July 
1, 1950, as follows: a) $1,800 for a 
teacher with less than 60 semester 
hours of training in an institution of 
higher learning; b) $2,000 with 60 
but less than 90 semester hours; c) 
$2,200 with 90 but less than 120 se- 
mester hours ; d) $2,400 for a teacher 
with 120 hours and a bachelor’s de- 
gree, and e) $2,600 for a teacher 
with a master’s degree. 

6. Provide that marriage of a 
teacher shall not be a cause of dis- 
missal. 

7. Improve retirement laws for 
downstate teachers as follows: 

a) If a member retires under the 1% 
percent formula, permit annuitant to re- 
ceive credit for fractional as well as full 
years of service. 

b) Permit members who have “cashed 
out” in the downstate teachers retirement 
system and entered another state-wide 
system to repay principal and interest due 
and renew service credit. 

c) If a beneficiary who is retired on 
account of age again becomes employed 
as a teacher, provide that at later retire- 
ment the maximum computation of the 
allowance (rather than the minimum) 
shall be received. 


d) Provide that teachers retired after 
July 1, 1947, with 25 or more years of 
service, may on reaching the age of 60-70 
years, inclusive, take advantage of extra 
payment and then obtain a minimum of 
$700-$1,000 as may those retired hefore 
July 1, 1947. 

e) In computing the average salary 
that is used under the 1% percent formula, 
provide that the average salary of the 
highest five consecutive years of creditable 
service since July 1, 1939, be used. 

f) Extend the time for making pay- 
ments due on the prior service certificates 
to July 1, 1954- 

—WILLIAM H. CARRUTHERS 
II—SCHOOL FINANCE 
PROPOSALS 

In Illinois the plan by 
schools are financed combines a local 
and a State effort, and as yet no one 
has ever found the answer to how 
much of the support should come from 
either. The one thing on which 
everyone seems to agree is that the 
support is still too much local, and the 
I.E.A. is again advocating another 
step forward in the effort which the 
State makes to maintain its system of 


which 


schools. 

The Commission which reported 
to the Governor and the General As- 
sembly in the last legislative session 
decided, after very careful investiga- 
tion, that the median cost of a good 
foundation program could not be less 
than $120 per pupil and recommended 








THE 1949-50 BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Illinois Education 
Association, which will take office July 1, “met” for the photographer 
at the annual meeting. Left to right are James A. Mann, superintend- 
ent of schools at Lawrenceville, public relations chairman; Miss 
Theresa Henneberry, teacher at Lincoln High School, second vice- 
president; Miss Emilie Huck, teacher at Centralia Township High 
School, first vice-president; Edward E. Keener, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Chicago, president; Irving F. Pearson of Springfield, 
executive secretary; Miss Edith T. Wentworth, teacher at DeKalb 
Township High School, finance chairman; and James E. Pease, super- 
intendent of elementary schools, LaGrange, legislative chairman. 
Bruce W. Merwin, professor of education at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, who was elected third vice-president, was not present. 
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that the State guarantee this level. 
Levels of only $90 and $100 for ele- 
mentary school and high school 
pupils, respectively, were 
however. 


enacted, 


Using the same method for collect- 
ing data as was used by the Commis- 
sion, our I.E.A. research department 
now has established on a statistical 
basis that $135 per attendance pupil 
was the cost of the minimum founda- 
tion of elementary schools in the 
school year ended in 1948. There- 
fore, the Legislative Committee of 
the I.E.A. is on record as advocating 
an immediate program which will 
provide $25 flat grants for the ele- 
mentary schools, $10 flat grants for 
the high schools, and an equalization 
level for both of $135. 

On the basis of the best estimates 
which can be made from the data 
available at this early date, this $135 
program will add about $33,000,000 
a year to the cost of State aid for 
schools. 


For Emergency Provision 


The present State distributive fund 
totals about $34,000,000 this fiscal 
year. The Legislative Committee is 
on record as believing that this pro- 
gram should carry an emergency pro- 
vision which would put this program 
into effect as of July 1, 1949, rather 
than a year later. 

For the second year of the bien- 
nium an equalization level of $160 
per attendance pupil, computed at 
present qualifying tax rates, is pro- 
posed; and such would require $89,- 
000,000 for the second fiscal year. 
It is not likely that this program, 
costing $67,000,000 for the first year 
and $89,000,000 for the second year, 
can be financed without some addi- 
tional kind of State tax. If, as an 
organization, we are going to project 
this program, we must, if necessary, 
be willing to assist the State in get- 
ting people to accept some new source 
of revenue which the Legislature may 
decide to be appropriate. 

The Committee advocates the ap- 
propriations needed to meet fully the 
cost of the four minor State aid funds 
—pupil transportation, school lunch, 
atypical children, and vocational aid. 
Minor changes in local school financ- 
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ing and taxation are also to be 
recommended. 

The crucial test of any legislative 
program, whether it be local school 
financing or increased State sup- 
port, is whether or not you can get 
your legislator to vote for it!—FRep 
L. Brester. 


III—DISTRICT REORGANIZA- 
TION, SCHOOL CODE, AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
The 1945 School Survey Commit- 
tee Law started school district re- 
organization studies in 92 Illinois 
counties. The Community Unit Dis- 
trict Law of 1947 opens the way for 


the 


organization of large 


unit 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





FUN AND LEARNING 
Built on Pupils’ Interest 
in their own Birthdays 


The fun comes from rolling the numer- 
ous individual birthdays of pupils into 
one classroom event. Learning pivots 
on inspirational correlation with birth- 
days of famous personages, 


Not the least overjoyed by this one big 
classroom party whereby all in class 
celebrate together are youngsters whose 
birthdays come in vacation, Then, too, 
this is the age of hero-worship and whole 
theme behind program is pride of asso- 
ciation in pupils’ minds of being born in 


same month as a famous person. 


How to integrate this class-birthday (can be any 
day selected) into an event in which everyone 
can take part: 

1— Divide class into 12 “Birthday Clubs”’ 
according to each child's birth month. 






their month. For example, 
¥, look up and make brief reports 


people and historical dates. 
Study origin of month and its holidays. 


For party phase of annual class-birthday, each 
month's group might rig up simple costumes 
to represent famous individuals chosen to fea- 
ture or impersonate. On the big day, there's 
a parade around room with each club’s repre- 
sentatives identified by placard. Then the 


program is carried out with various reports, 


birthday songs and games. Simple treats — 
such as birthday cake, or popcorn or apples 
might be served on paper “doilies” made by class 


and decorated with designs for their month. 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little 
or complete an observance as desired might 


be incorporated into the schoolday routine 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your standard of 


quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


February, 1949 


2—Each month's group or 
club has projects related to 


7 on biographies of famous 


Famous Birthdays: 
JANUARY 

1-Betsy Ross 

1-Paul Revere 
17-Benjamin Franklin 
27-W olfgang Mozart 
27-Lewis Carroll 
FEBRUARY 
9-Charles Dickens 
12-Abe Lincol: 
22-Geo. Washington 
MARCH 

7-Luther Burbank 
11-Johnny Appleseed 
14-Albert Einsiein 
APRIL 

2-Hans C, Andersen 
13-Thos, Jefferson 
23-W m. Shakespeare 
27-Sam'| F. B, Morse 
MAY 

24-Queen Victoria 
25-Ralph W. Emerson 





JUNE 

14-Harriet B. Stowe 
JULY 

4-Stephen Foster 
12-Julius Caesar 
AUGUSI 
19-Orville W right 
SEPTEMBER 
*-!ane Addams 
18-Dr. Sam 
OCTOBER 
3-Miles Standish 
14-William Pena 
29-James Boswell 
NOVEMBER 
2-Daniel Boone 
7-Marie Curie 
13-Rob't L. Stevenson 
DECEMBER 

8-Eli Whitney 
16-Ludwig Beethoven 
25-Clara Barton 


hnseo 


This information is from SARA FERNALD, 
Grade Critic, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 


dren's 


School, affiliate school Illinois State 


Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing 1s helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful 


to them, 
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(twelve-grade) districts for adminis- 
trative and taxing purposes. Up to 
last December, 168 such community 
units were organized, making a total 
of 221 unit districts comprising 35 
percent of the area of the State. 

The School Survey Committees 
will soon finish their work as re- 
quired by law. They have served 
their purpose and probably should 
not be continued by re-enacting the 
law, but there is definite need for 
continuing the State Advisory Com- 
misison on School Reorganization 
beyond its present expiration date of 
January 1, 1952. 

The Community Unit District Law 
(recently upheld by the Supreme 
Court), although sound in principle 
and based on democratic procedures, 
has certain minor shortcomings. Our 

subcommittee has studied and ap- 
S aoae eS re 1, Mina. proved a number of needed changes, 
ai ania but the drafting of a bill embodying 





in the Montana Rockies 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
chalets...allexpensestop-off tours over moun- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way—and Great Northern's travel experts are 
ready to help you plan your 
vacation—write today. 









Manager 









Jlanning a Western vacation tht 7 
— i i nee information on Glac — jam paca List cod ne ng 
orgy via Great NO! . 


Park and how to go there 


done by the State Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

When the Illinois Public School 
Commission codified the school law 


Why are the 
s le orn BOOKS 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 
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These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 





WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











a few years ago, its authority was 
limited to the rearrangement of ex- 
isting laws. This left much lack of 
uniformity and many inconsistencies 
in the School Code. Therefore, the 
[.E.A. Legislative Program proposes 
the creation of a commission to revise 
thoroughly the school laws without 
substantially changing their present 
intents and purposes. 

Changes in the township trustee 
and treasurer systems are needed to 
keep pace with reorganization, espe- 
cially where the community unit em- 
braces all or nearly all of the county. 
The County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation is studying the problem of 
supplanting the present township 
system with a county system com- 
posed of a county board of trustees 
or commisioners and one county 
school treasurer —E. S. Stmmonps. 


IV—PROGRAM EXTENSION, AND 
SPECIAL FIELDS 

The I.E.A. Legislative Program 
mandates the promotion of such legis- 
lation for the Chicago Schools as is 
sponsored by the Chicago Division 
and approved by the Committee on 
Legislation. It is felt that what is 
good for the schools of the State is 
good for Chicago, and vice versa. 
Signs are very favorable for the best 
cooperation between Chicago and 
downstate in behalf of school legisla- 
tion that has ever been experienced. 

Specific proposals for Chicago will 
include an increase in the pegged 
levy for textbooks; a working cash 
revolving fund sufficient to eliminate 
the necessity of selling tax anticipa- 
tion warrants; provision for raising 
the compulsory retirement age from 
65 to 7O upon annual proof of 
evidence of fitness satisfactory to 
the Board of Education; and a pro- 
gram to increase the retirement 
annuity of those compelled on ac- 
count of age to retire from Chicago 
Schools before June, 1947 (when 
the present amended pension law 
became effective, if the money re- 
quired for such increase be .provided 
by the Chicago Board or be obtained 
from the State Distributive Fund. 

It is very important that ways and 
means be provided to allow the Con- 
stitution of the State of Illinois to 
be amended from time to time, for 
the old form we have now has been 
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in existence since 1870 and is not 
up-to-date in many respects. Our 
first efforts will be to attempt to have 
the Gateway Amendment (which out- 
lines the amending process) sub- 
mitted to popular referendum in an 
attempt to make amendment pro- 
posals more easy to achieve. Should 
this not be obtainable, a State con- 
stitutional convention will be ar- 
ranged if possible. 

The Representative Assembly of 
the I.E.A. again went on record as 
favoring federal aid for public schools, 
and your Legislative Committee has 
been supporting this cause. If and 
when such federal aid is obtained, 
your committee will help to arrange 
the necessary bills to provide for 
its acceptance by Illinois and its plan 
of allocation to our public schools. 


Teacher college scholarships should 
be offered to graduates of junior col- 





Check Your School on 
Inter-Group Relations 


How does your school score in in- 
ter-group relations? A checklist for 
a self-audit of school policies and 
practices has been prepared for Amer- 
ican Brotherhood Week, February 
20 to 27, and samples should be in 
the hands of city and county superin- 
tendents before that time. They are 
invited to order additional copies for 
distribution. 


The Annual Brotherhood Week is 
sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Inc. Nelson 
Rockefeller heads the national com- 
mittee this year, and Dr. Willard E. 
Goslin, president of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and superintendent of the Pasadena, 
California, schools, is chairman of the 
schools and colleges section of the 
committee. 


Besides the score cards, a folder 
with suggestions for schools in con- 
nection with Brotherhood Week will 
be sent upon request by the Commis- 
sion on Educational Organizations, 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 
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leges so that students who have at- 
tended a junior coilege for two years 
may be aided in preparing to become 
teachers. Further, teacher college 
scholarships for high school gradu- 
ates should be transferable to others 
in case the original recipient, for 
one reason or another, fails to use 
the scholarship that is offered. The 
monetary value of these scholarships 
should be increased. 


In connection with a bill to estab- 
lish the junior college as a valid part 
of a state-wide system of free common 
schools, it will again be proposed that 
State aid grants both on a flat grant 
and an equalization basis, be pro- 
vided in a manner similar to that 
asked by H.B. 363 in 1947. The 
official leaders of the Secondary 
School Principals Association and of 
the junior college group in. Illinois 
are expected to assume much respon- 
sibility in sponsoring the junior col- 
lege proposals. Professional school 
groups and friends of youth should 
cooperate earnestly in encouraging 
enactment of such junior college pro- 
gram. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 


&. FRENCH 


in beautiful, Old-World surroundings 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal, Canada 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 11 


Perfect your French, for pro- 
fessional use or for business or 
pleasure, in the natural, attractive 
French atmosphere of McGill's popu- 
lar, long-established French Summer 
School at Montreal — in the heart of 
Old-World French Canada. Ideal 
study, conversational, residential 
course for teachers, students, and 
business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill. 
French alone spoken at all times in 
residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French 
university teachers. Resident scholar- 
ships and university credit certificates. 
Co-educational. Comfortable accom- 


modation, interesting social amenities. 
Fee (board, residence and tuition) $250. 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 











New Middle Grade Reading Program 





1949 Edition-LAIDLAW BASIC READERS-4-5-6 


featuring ces 





@ New teacher helps 

@ Planned skills development 
@ Multiple level instruction 

@ Interesting, balanced content 
@ Speech and oral reading 


os Complete a * Vow 


LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, Grades 1-6 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO 6 « SAN FRANCISCO 5 


NEW YORK 3 DALLAS ! + ATLANTA 3 
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WHEREVER — 
HOWEVER | TRAVEL 
| ALWAYS CARRY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 








@ Safe, spendable everywhere and 
provide instant identification 


elf lost or stolen without your 
second signature, their full value 
is promptly refunded 

© Cost so littile—only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used 


@ Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Fst in World Wide Ba nking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Public Relations Program 


IS MAPPED 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 


FOR I.E.A. 


The public relations program ap- 
proved by the I.E.A. Representative 
Assembly for 1949 included new reso- 
lutions dealing with discrimination in 
higher education, extended school 
services, unified dues, and merit rat- 
ings. 

In them, the Illinois Education As- 
sociation : 

Endorsed the principle forbidding dis- 
crimination in higher education because 
of race, religion, or national background ; 

Urged the expansion of the school term 
to include additional activities or services 
such as summer camps, recreational activi- 
ties, conferences, or workshops, and rec- 
ommended that teachers’ salaries be in- 
creased proportionately ; 

Urged that its constituent Divisions set 
up plans for collecting dues whereby local, 
state, and national dues are included in 
one payment; and 

Opposed the use of merit rating in 
determining amounts of teacher salaries. 

Another resolution not in last year’s 
program called upon local communi- 
ties and State and Federal govern- 
ments to take steps to meet school 
housing needs. 

A new item in its resolution on 
professional responsibilities urged that 
“Boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators be encouraged to provide 
time for teachers to participate in 
their professional organizations with- 
out loss of pay.” 

Since the centennial of the Illinois 
Education Association, on December 
26, 1953, is only five years away, 
the Assembly directed that a special 
committee be set up to study ways 
and means of observing it, and to dis- 
tribute suggestions to the various Di- 


V i sit ms. 
Federal Board 


To make sure that the association’s 
proposal for a national board’ of edu- 
cation would not be misunderstood, 
the Committee on Public Relations 
added, and the assembly approved, a 
paragraph stating, “The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association believes that 
neither the Federal Board of Educa- 
tion nor the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall at any time usurp the pre- 


February, 


rogatives of State and local govern- 
ments.” 

The resolution, carried over from 
last year’s program, urges establish- 
ment of a United States Office of 
Education as an independent agency 
of the Federal government under the 
control of a national board of educa- 
tion. The I.E.A. recommends that 
this board, selected on a non-partisan 
basis, be composed of representative 
laymen appointed by the President to 
long, over-lapping terms, and that a 
professionally qualified Commissioner 
of Education, responsible to the 
board, be selected by the board as its 
executive officer. 


FM for Schools 


Support for the inaugural of the 
proposed frequency modulation radio 
network for Illinois schools was urged 
in another resolution, which also di- 
rected that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission be requested to 
continue to hold the FM bands pre- 
viously reserved for that network. 

The assembly reaffirmed its last 
year’s stand for veteran education, a 
longer school year, enforcement of 
child labor laws, adequate salary 
schedules and discontinuance of emer- 
gency teaching certificates, equal 
professional status for men and 
women, recruitment of teacher train- 
ees, extension of school library serv- 
ices, Federal aid to schools (free 
from Federal control), teacher 
welfare services, acceptance of profes- 
sional responsibilities, school reor- 
ganization, and non-segregation in 
the schools. 

Again the assembly opposed any 
legislation which would substitute any 
Federal social security program for 
the teachers’ retirement systems in 
Illinois, and any amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 
which would establish limitations 
upon Federal income, inheritance, and 
gift taxes. 

One change was made in the public 
relations platform, broadening | an 
item on teacher credit unions to read, 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 





“Encouragement should be given to 
the setting up of teacher welfare 
projects such as credit unions and 
other mutual assistance plans.” 

The public relations program again 
recommended continuous interpreta- 
tion to teachers and the general pub- 
lic of school laws and educational 
legislation, and of the aims, practices, 
achievements, and problems of public 
education in general. 

It stressed cooperation with the 
National Education Association and 
other state, national, and interna- 
tional groups interested in education 
and the solution of post-war prob- 
lems; extension of field services for 
both the I.E.A. and N.E.A. and pro- 
motion of greater membership for 
both; sponsorship of state, regional, 
and local conferences and workshops ; 
and promotion of professional rela- 
tions and understanding among both 
present and prospective teachers. 


The Program 


To advance these goals, the as- 
sembly recommended : 
A. To Present EpucatTIoN TO THE 


PuBLIc 

1. A wider use of local radio and tele- 
vision stations and the preparation of a 
series of programs and scripts adaptable 
to use on such facilities 

2. Continued publication of Study Units, 
reprints to be furnished to civic leaders 
throughout the State. 

3. Continuation and improvement of 
present practices regarding newspaper re- 
leases, printed booklets and visual aids, 
and the establishment and maintenance 
of speakers’ bureaus on state and Divi- 
sional levels. 

4. The showing of films that may be 
recommended by the committee. 

5. Preparation and distribution of helps 
for local public relations programs, with 
emphasis upon the use of current public 
relations materials. 

». A program for state-wide observance 
of American Education Week and effort 
to attain universal use of such program. 

7. Participation in state, regional, and 
local planning and discussion groups and 
conferences, 

B. To IMPLEMENT THE ILLINOIS Epuca- 
TION ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 

1. The development of a more effective 
Division, county, and local public rela- 
tions program with adequate appropria- 
tions of Division funds for the Division 
public relations committees. 

2. A wider participation in Division 
meetings and Division delegate assemblies 
by the staff and officers of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

3. The use of Division bulletins and 
Illinois Education supplements. 
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4. The use of Illinois Education maga- 
zine, the J.E.A. Manual for Local Educa- 
tion Associations, various committee re- 
ports, research bulletins, and other publi- 
cations. 

C. To Promote ProFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

1. Preparation of a statement to IIli- 
nois teachers of the advantages, benefits, 
and services resulting from the activities 
of the Illinois Education Association. 

2. Presentation to Illinois teachers of 
the advantages, benefits, and services re- 
sulting from membership in the Illinois 
Education Association, with © emphasis 
upon the use of the films, and upon 
teacher welfare services of the associa- 
tion, such as Teacher Placement, the 
I.E.A. Mutual Insurance Company, and 
the I.E.A.-N.E.A. Travel Service. 

3. Promotion of professional relations 
conferences in the various colleges and 
universities in Illinois. 

4. Encouragement of Future Teachers 
of America clubs in high schools and Fu- 
ture Teachers of America chapters in 
teacher-training institutions. 

5. Presentation of the program and 
services of the I.E.A. to the students of 
teacher-training institutions. 

6. Development of an awareness of the 
benefits to be derived from membership in 
the National Education Association and its 
affiliated groups, such as the departments 
for classroom teachers, school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and rural educators. 
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EXHIBITS at the 95th Annual 
Meeting in Chicago showed the 
work of the editorial, research, 
and professional and public rela- 
tions departments of the I.E.A. 
There were also displays by the 
Chicago Public Schools of stu- 
dent-drawn American Education 
Week posters, by a number of 
local teacher associations, and by 
Inuinois Epucation advertisers. 


Many Educational Groups 
Meet in Chicago During 
95th LEA. Convention 


A number of educational groups, 
affiliated with the Illinois Education As- 
sociation and others not, held meetings 
at Hotel Sherman in Chicago during the 
95th annual meeting of the I.E.A., De- 
cember 28 to 30, 1948. 


Affiliated Teachers 
The Affiliated Teachers 


Illinois held a dinner meeting on Tues- 
day, December 28 (a free night in the 
convention schedule). Seventy-eight mem- 
bers attended. President Thelma Elson 
assigned problems for discussion at the 
tables. 


some 


Associations of 
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SUMMER 
SCrIOOL 


Cool Climate — Average July Temperature 63 


Visit Victoria and Vancouver, British Columbia 
Boat on Puget Sound and Lake Whatcom 
Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive and Deception Pass. 


Rainier 
Juan Islands . 


Hike on Mt. Baker, Mt. Shuksan, Mt. 
Enjoy salmon bakes on San 


Adequate Housing — New Residence Halli 


Complete Curriculum in Elementary and Junior 
High School Education—New Campus School 


Graduate Study and Liberal Arts—Workshops, 
Conferences, Nationally Known Leaders 


DEGREES: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 
Two Terms — June 20-July 20 — July 21-August 19 
Address Registrar 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Bellingham, Washington 
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EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 


Reports to the entire group included groups, salary schedules not based on 
suggestions for unified dues, responsibili- merit rating, and a continuous program 
ties for every local member, cooperation of self-improvement through professional 
of teachers and other citizens to defeat organizations, with classroom teachers 
political control and obtain needed rev- taking the initiative. 
enue, higher standards as one way of 
attracting new teachers, increased repre- 
sentation at I.E.A. assembly meetings and 
participation in workshops, early elimina- 
tion of emergency certificates, self-im- 
provement programs for teachers, in- 
terpretation of school problems to lay 


County Superintendents 


The Illinois Association of County Su- 
perintendents of Schools, meeting Tues- 
day morning and afternoon, passed reso- 
lutions : 

1. To support and encourage other 
agencies to support a State aid program, 
with a per capita figure of equalization 
for all pupils which is high enough to 


Learn How to Have 
99 || encourage school reorganization. 
**THEATER-QUALITY 2. To recommend that State aid for 
a pupil transportation be increased from 
PICTURES _ $20 to $30 per pupil. 


3. To make State aid to kindergartens 
IN YOUR oO oO derga 


possible in rural areas. 
CLASSROOM 








4. To define legal qualifications for 
candidates for county superintendent of 
schools. 

5. To recommend clarification of duties 
of township trustees and treasurers. 

6. To recommend research by their or- 
ganization, with adequate State appro- 
priations, on the proposal to change the 
status of the county superintendent of 
schools. 
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Send coupon for Fre 
Sample Swatch of Da-Lite 
Crystal-Beaded Screen 
fabric. Compare picture 
brightness with your pres- 
ent projection screen. See 
how Da-Lite Screens, first 
choice of theaters for 40 
years, give black-and-white and color pictures 
a brilliance and clarity that you didn’t know 
was possible. 7 popular models including the 
famous Challenger tripod screen shown above. 
Offer limited. Send coupon now! 





Elementary Superintendents 


The Illinois Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association held its annual luncheon 
meeting December 28, with 95 members 
and guests present. 

Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, who 
helped a group of his students organize 
the I.E.S.P.A. in 1939 and has served 
i i] aS unofficial adviser since, discussed the 
meaning of truly democratic leadership 
§ Please send the free sample swat Da-Lite | from the office of the elementary school 
| on Da-Lite Screens. containing projection data |] Principal. The I.E.S.P.A. changed its by- 
and screen size charts. laws in order to honor Dr. Reeder with a 
! 

i 
i 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2735 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send the free sample swatch of Da-Lite 


Vame life membership in its executive commit- 





Street tee. 


Cily Sial ‘ : el 
ily Zone State The following new officers were elected: 














STAGE 


Motor Stage Flame 
Controls Curtains Proofing 


DRAPERY 


Installations Steel 
Rigging _—— Tracks 


Now is the time to give the stage in your school auditorium 
that “New Look.” Designing done by experts. For detailed 
information write directly to 


Premier. Studios | 


Clascenna Hinton tiarvey, Owner 
904 South MacArthur Blvd. Tel. 7249 Springfield, Ill. 
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president, Miss Grace Fitch of Jackson- 
ville; vice-president, Leslie Lofdahl of 
Rockford ; secretary, Fred Collett of Hins- 
dale; treasurer, Miss Elsie Hodgson of 
Ottawa; member of the executive com- 
mittee for a three-year term, Frank 
Oneal of the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; member of the 
executive committee for a one-year term, 
Stanley McKee of River Forest. Mr. J. 
Lewis Winegarner is the retiring presi- 
dent. 

The organization approved the entire 
legislative program of the I.E.A., em- 
phasizing especially its support of the 
Gateway Amendment issue and the equali- 
zation program. 

It expressed opposition to further up- 
ward or downward extension of the edu- 
cational system except by local effort 
and funds, until State support of elemen- 
tary and secondary education has been 
greatly extended, and urged elimination 
of differences in requirements for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

The association was informed that the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion had promised to sponsor in the next 
session of the State Legislature a bill 
calling for an appropriation of $10,000 to 
finance an in-service training and cur- 
riculum-implementation program for the 
elementary school principals of the State 

This bill, to be introduced at the re- 
quest of the I.E.S.P.A., is the result of 
a year of planning and conferences with 
other groups. 

The above three groups are affiliated 
sections of the I.E.A. Several other 
groups also met. 


Women Delegates 


Because of the increased interest and 
participation in professional activities on 
the part of women members, the Women 
Delegates Association at its luncheon 
meeting on December 28 decided to pre- 
pare a constitution and by-laws. 

Miss Thelma Elson, who presided at 
the meeting, named Miss Katharine Obye 
of Rockford, Miss Emilie Huck of Cen- 
tralia, and Miss Anne Morrison of Rock- 
ford to prepare this constitution for pres- 
entation at the meeting of the W.D.A. 
during the 1949 I.E.A. convention. 

Miss Emilie Huck of Centralia was 
elected as coordinating chairman, Miss 
Theresa Henneberry of Lincoln as presi- 
dent, and Miss Minnie DeHass of Lincoln 
as secretary-treasurer. 

One hundred twenty persons attended. 
Activities of the organization were re- 
viewed by Miss Obye, who was one of its 
founders. 


Joint Alumni Council 


The Joint Alumni Council of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Colleges held its an- 
nual meeting at a luncheon December 28. 
Dr. Paul Street of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, the president of 
the council, presided, and Mrs, Gertrude 
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EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 





M. Hall of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, the secretary, summarized action 
taken by the executive committee during 
the year. 

The council then heard.a report on 
considered changes in the state high school 
scholarship law, approved plans for a spe- 
cial publication on budget needs of the 
colleges, and asked the executive com- 
mittee to make a number of contacts with 
State officials. The council members 
unanimously agreed updn the importance 
of having a Teachers College Board non- 
partisan in nature and willing to serve the 
best interests of education. They went 
on record as favoring the re-appointment 
of members whose terms have expired 
within six months or the appointment of 
others to fill board vacancies within the 
same period. A resolution calling atten- 
tion to the service of President Karl L. 
Adams of N.I.S.T.C. and regret at his 
death was sent to both Mrs. Adams and 
the college at DeKalb. 

New officers of the council named to 
take over next July include the president, 
John A, Abernathy of Pekin, representing 
alumni of Western Illinois State College; 
the vice-president, Mrs. Hall of Blooming- 
ton, representing Normal alumni; the sec- 
retary, W. Stewart Williams of Spring- 
field, representing Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity alumni; and executive committee 
members at large, Stanley Elam of 
Charleston and Dr. Street of DeKalb, 
representing Eastern and Northern alumni 
respectively. 


Delta Kappa Gamma 


Delta Kappa Gamma, at a breakfast at- 
tended by 90 persons December 29, heard 
a discussion of significant legislation, with 
special emphasis on what can be done 
at once for federal aid to education, by 
Miss Theresa Henneberry of Tau Chap- 
ter, Lincoln, who is the sorority’s state 
chairman on legislation. 

The group also heard Miss Elizabeth 
Michael of Gamma Chapter, Charleston, 
tell of her experiences while gaining her 
doctorate degree in French at Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec. For two consecutive 
years, in 1946 and 1947, Miss Michael 
held the Annie Webb Blanton national 
scholarship of D.K.G., which enabled her 
to study in both Quebec and Paris. She 
especially mentioned the courtesy of the 
French people. 

The meeting was sponsored by two 
Cook County chapters, Alpha Omicron 
and Alpha Sigma. The state president, 
Florence A. Cook of Alpha Chapter, 
Steward, presided. 


Phi Delta Kappa 


Dr. R. L. Hunt of Homewood, editor 
of the Phi Delta Kappan, discussed the 
need for securing more and better teach- 
ers, particularly for the elementary 
schools, during the Phi Delta Kappa 
luncheon on December 29. He illustrated 
his talk with the sound and color’ movie, 
“Mary Dean.” 


its president, George Meierdiercks of 
Lane Technical High School, presided. 
Dr. Claude Vick, director of professional 
and public relations for the I.E.A., is 
state coordinator for the fraternity. 


1L.E.A. Mutual 


The I.E.A. Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany Board of Directors met for break- 
fast on Thursday, December 30, and 
agents of the company met for luncheon 
on the same day. Seventy persons at- 
tended. 

From the zero point in early 1945, the 
premium volume of the I.E.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company has grown to approx- 


imately $600,000 in 1948, L. W. Nimmo, 
manager of the company, announced. 
Nearly 1,400 schools are now participating 
in the school accident insurance program 
in Illinois and Iowa, he said. 

Maurice Crew, Chicago area manager, 
spoke on the subject, “Let’s Sell Quality,” 
and Irving F. Pearson, I.E.A. executive 
secretary, discussed the progress and mo- 


tives of I.E.A. Mutual. Mrs. Alice M. 
Thrasher of Springfield gave a sales 


demonstration, and a panel discussion was 
presented by Agents Paul E. Armstrong 
of Dixon, C. R. Fegley of Shelbyville, Roy 
P. Bohannon of Ottawa, Arthur R. Petrie 
(Continued on page 232) 
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SWANK’S 

10th ANNUAL 

16 mm SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 
CATALOG 


Bigger and Better 
AND IT’S YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


More than 2000 16 mm titles listed— 
in every classification . . . educational 

. . travel . . . world evests . .. 
features . . . religious . . . plus the 
latest projectors and movie equipment. 


Write fer yeur cepy new — frem 
Swank —the Midwest's largest 
library of 16 mm sound films. 


= iOW PICTURES, 
Swank Maven eT WES ow 


614 N. Skinker Bivd. St. Lewis 5, Me. 








COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, located 
in the foothills of the Rockies, a mile 
above sea level and in sight of per- 
petual snow, has a superior environ- 
ment for effective summer study. Un- 
surpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with ex- 
cellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New perma- 
nent housing facilities are now avail- 
able. 





Two Five-Week Terms 


@ JUNE 20 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 26 
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Graduate and undergraduate courses 
are offered in Anthropology. Art, Biol- 
ogy, Business, Chemistry, Classics, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Engineering, English 
and Speech, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Library Science, Law, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy. Physical Educa- 
tion, Physics, Political ience, Psy- 
chology, Sociology. 

Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, crea- 
tive arts program, and conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


@ COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


For complete information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colo., Boulder, Colo., Dept. O 


Name. 





St. and No. 


City and State 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 
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A BRIDGE 
(Continued from page 208) 
better informed on all sorts of things 
that matter, and that the benefits 
from my year in England will pay 
dividends for many years to come. 


mm 


TEACHING LOAD 

Viss Myrtle M. Behrens of 
Braeside School, Highland 
Park, is Miss Mary M. Talbot's 
exchange in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 





CKAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 
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Gay, individual serv- 
ings for classroom luncheons or at 
home. Fold an 8” square of heavy 
white paper twice, so it makes 4 sec- 
tions. Draw the design as shown. Cut 
along heavy lines, fold along dotted 
lines. Decorate 4 sides with Crayola 
Drawing Crayons. 

Crayola is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Crayons that do not 
smudge or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. They are the standard by 
which all wax crayons are judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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My first general comment is that 
the teachers of Winnipeg carry a 
heavier teaching load than those of 
the schools I know in Illinois. To il- 
lustrate, let me quote from my own 
schedule. I am teaching in St. John’s 
Technical High School, having three 
classes in English X composition and 
literature, a class in English XII for 
commercial students, and two classes 
in Social Studies X. Besides this | 
spend four periods a week supervising 
the study hall of about 150 students. 
This makes a total of 34 scheduled 
periods a week. The average size of 
classes is about 40 students. 

Most of the teachers at St. John’s 
have this type of schedule, plus regis- 
tering a home room, helping with 
supervision of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and attending the various 
meetings connected with educational 
work. Add to all this the fact that 
many teachers are teaching some 
courses in which they did not special- 
ize in college, and therefore must 
undertake a heavy additional load of 
preparation for the work in the class- 
room. 

St. John’s has a fine system of 
student government which carries 
down from the all-school student 
council into each “home room” where 
the class council and officers take a 
real responsibility for the conduct and 
work of their classmates. 

The Winnipeg schools are also 
doing fine work with the Displaced 
Persons youngsters who are enter- 
ing the schools with little or no 
knowledge of English. At St. John’s 
the other students give personal as- 
sistance and counsel to these new- 
comers. 

At St. John’s all classes in which 
boys and girls take the same gubjects 
are mixed. However, in some of the 
other schools boys and girls are 
separated for instructional purposes 
in practically all subjects. 

In such schools there is more for- 
mality. Students keep in straight 
lines going from one class to another. 
At nine o’clock in every school, each 
room has a short period of religious 
exercises with scripture reading, a 
prayer, and the singing of “O Can- 
ada.” 

Winnipeg has been exchanging 
teachers with Britain for nearly 
twenty-five years, and with the states 


February, 


for two years. Thus there has grown 
up a strong Teachers’ Exchange 
Club composed of teachers who have 
been away on exchange. This or- 
ganization has been very active in 
making the visiting exchange teachers 
feel at home, in getting them ac- 
quainted with the city, and in enter- 
taining them. 


cr 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Miss Florence Grab of Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Joliet, 
is teaching in the Addison 
Gardens Secondary Modern 
School, Notting Hill, West 
London, England. 


In 1944 Britain passed the Educa- 
tion Act which said that secondary 
education must be made available to 
all children over eleven, without cost 
te the parent. School attendance was 
made compulsory up to fifteen. 

Until the new Education Act came 
into force, only some 10 percent of 
the children of England received any 
secondary education. Higher schools 
were open to children who passed an 
examination of the academic type, 
and to a certain number of other 
pupils of varying abilities whose par- 
ents could afford to pay fees. This 
system perpetuated well-defined social 
barriers which separated class from 
class. Now, secondary education is to 
be the right of all and no longer the 
privilege of a few. 

British people have learned the 
hard way how dependent is a civilized 
community on its farmers, miners, 
manual and technical workers, and 
that a country is most secure when 
the standards of the working man are 
raised. 

In this transition period it is a 
stimulating and privileged time for 
American exchange teachers to be 
here and to witness a great adventure 
and a great investment—for it is an 
investment in the children. The 
prejudices of three hundred years 
cannot be eradicated by one act of 
Parliament, and to us American 
teachers one of the most startling re- 
actions we encounter is the hostility 
to the extension of education from 
some parents, administrators, and 
employers. 

Unquestionably the 
Education is determined to have a 
varied and comprehensive educational 


Ministry of 
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service in every area, and it is a 
social experience of the greatest 
significance to watch a great country 
advance steadily towards equality of 
educational opportunity. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
Miss Martha L. Stucki of 
Pekin Community High School 
is Miss Moira Barry’s exchange 
at West Norwood Central 
School in Lambeth, London. 


My school is a girls’ school with a 
historical background. It was founded 
in 1696 by Anne Love Tenison (the 
wife of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) for twelve poor girls. Up to 
1939, there were always twelve char- 
ity students. 

Every morning prayers are said 
by the head mistress, the rector of 
Lambeth parish associated with Lam- 
beth Palace, or one of the vicars of 
the parish. The service is impressive, 
and prayers are said again at closing 
time. The school has a board of man- 
agers and works closely with the rec- 
tor of the parish. Funds for the 
school are also received from the Lon- 
don County Council. However, the 
major function of the school is to 
teach concerning the Church of Eng- 
land. 

A modern secondary school is for 
those children who are not grammar 
or technical school material. At the 
age of eleven a series of tests are 
given to determine who shall go to 
grammar school. If the child received 
a certain rating he was given a 
scholarship to go to grammar school. 
However, that type of school had lim- 
ited facilities and not all who received 
the ratings were allowed to go. Gram- 
mar schools are only for those of 
highest intelligence. Technical schools 
are for those who show talent in some 
field as sewing, woodwork, art and 
crafts. As can be seen, the modern 
secondary school cares for a great 
number of the pupils of England. 

Our 15-year-old girls left at Christ- 
mas to take jobs which the Labor 
Exchange in London had already 
arranged for them. They will work 
in factories or department stores, or 
else will go into shops where they 
will learn to be dressmakers or ma- 
chinists. The representative from the 
Labor Exchange has had a series of 
conferences with the girl, her parents, 
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the social worker of the parish, and 
the head mistress in order to deter- 
mine where the girl will be placed. 

It has not been until recently that 
a child had to be 15 before she could 
leave school. At first the girls were 
not anxious to stay another term, but 
in spite of working under adverse con- 
ditions (schools not prepared to have 
them, with teacher shortages), they 
wish they could stay longer.. Some of 
them are just now beginning to realize 
the value of school. Three of our girls 
out of 20 are going on to Day Con- 
tinuation School to study commercial 
subjects. Those who take jobs may 
go to school one day a week, if they 
wish. Others who wish to advance 
will go to school at night, since the 
London County Council has offered 
all sorts of classes. 

I have enjoyed my school because 
the head mistress is alert. Her aims 
are to educate for leisure time, and 
to make the girls self-reliant. She is 
very much interested in student gov- 
ernment. Her problem is ours—how 
best to educate girls who aren’t gram- 
mar and technical school material to 
fit into a democracy. The answers to 
that need aren’t met the same way we 
meet them in the states, but there 
are sO many points on which we 
agree. I am sure that in this school 
the child is receiving valuable train- 


ing. 





REMEDIAL READING 
(Continued from page 205) 


makes for a greater degree of effici- 
ency and satisfaction in the reading 
class. 

Through this entire project it is 
possible to provide suitable reading 
materials for each level of compre- 
hension, to make adjustments for 
speed of reading according to type of 
mater'::l, and to give better opportun- 
ity to acquire and maintain skills and 
techniques through purposeful read- 
ing. Each group has one teacher for 
a full period. The slow readers are 
getting the additional help they need, 
and use books that are suitable. 

This plan lends itself to great 
flexibility. The groupings are not 
static; a student knows that he can 
advance if his progress warrants. 
The children assigned to each group 
go at their own rate. By the end 
of the year many students read far 
above their conventional grade level. 


In addition to the formal reading | 
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period, every class is allotted special 
time each week in the building li- 
brary for directed reading under the 
supervision of the homeroom teacher 
and librarian. The reading program 
as well as the curriculum is enriched 
through the pupil’s ability to use the 
library. The teachers and adminis- 
trators of the Lake Forest Public 
Schools feel that the importance of 
reading as a tool for all learning 
and enjoyment warrants the special 
attention and best efforts of every- 
one concerned. 














Announcing the 


TREASURE 
BOOKS series 


Adaptations of treasured clas- 
sics rewritten for the modern 
child, these book-length stories 
retain all of the plot, character- 
ization, and interest of the orig- 
inals. The books are simplified 
in vocabulary and_ sentence 
structure’ so that low-ability 
readers in higher grades can 
easily read them. The volumes 
also provide excellent recreative 
reading for high-ability readers 
in lower grades. 

Each book is profusely illus- 
trated, attractively bound in cloth 
and printed in large type on 
excellent quality paper. 


READY MARCH 1 


RIP VAN WINKLE and 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


for grades 3-6 (Third-grade reading 
difficulty) Numerous black and white 
drowings. $1.50 








KIDNAPPED 


for grodes 6-9 (Fourth grade reading 
difficulty) 14 full-color and 13 black-and- 
white illustrations $2.50 


IN PREPARATION 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


15 full-color ond 42 black-and-white 
drawings $2.50 


STORIES | LIKE 


A collection of familior fairy tales illus- 
$2. 
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Dr. Leslie A. Holmes of Normal 
Is Northern's New President 


Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, administrative 
assistant to the president at Illinois State 
Normal University, was named President 
of Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at a meeting of the State Teachers 
College Board, December 16, 1948. He 
was to assume his duties at Northern 
on February 1, 1949. 

Speaking before a recent meeting of 
the Joint Alumni Council of the five state 
teachers colleges in Chicago, Dr. Holmes 
said, “I know that the job ahead of me 
at Northern is a tremendous one. Of 
course, I can’t be another President 
Adams, but with the help of the faculty, 
I intend to carry out the policies that 
he developed during his administration.” 

The president-elect referred to Romeo 
M. Zulauf, dean of the faculty, as a 
“right arm” to help him with the prob- 
lems of his new post. He spoke of 
talking at length with Mrs. Adams, as- 
suring her that he wanted to carry out the 
ame high aims the late president had 

r Northern. He told the council he 

is pleased with the decision of the 

eachers College Board to name the new 
yrmitory, now under construction at NI, 
ter Karl L. Adams. 

The newly-appointed president of 
.1S.T.C. has been a member of the 
.S.N.U. geography department since 1936 

nd administrative assistant to President 

W. Fairchild since 1944. Dr. Holmes 


was born and reared in Freeport, Illinois, 
and graduated from the Freeport High 
School. He holds three degrees from the 
University of Illinois, and formerly taught 
in the Argo Community High School and 
the Dodd-Harris Junior College, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes have a son, Dick, 
17. Mrs. Holmes did college work at 
Northern. 


New Administrative 
Assistant at 1.S.N.U. 

Dr. Bjarne R. Ulisvik became ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president of 
Illinois State Normal University Jan- 
uary 31. Dr. Ulisvik, professor of 
mathematics at I.S.N.U., is continuing the 
teaching and supervision of student teach- 
ing in mathematics on a half-time basis. 
He replaced Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, who 
went to DeKalb as president of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
at the end of January. 

Dr. Ullsvik joined the faculty at 
Normal in the fall of 1945. He had been 
head of the mathematics department of 
the State Teachers College at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, for three years. He holds 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin, and 
formerly taught in the public schools of 
Sheboygan and Madison, Wisconsin, as 
well as at Mills College and the Uni- 
versities of Denver and Wisconsin dur- 
ing summer sessions. 











SCHOOL IN A STORE WINDOW called attention to American 


Education Week in Moline. 


different classes in this window for three days. 
of the Moline Classroom Teachers Association, which also sponsored 
radio discussions, news publicity, movie shorts, school visitation, and 


displays in store windows. 
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Logan Elementary School conducted 
This was a project 
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N.E.A. Press Director Will 
Speak at Conference on 
School Public Relations 


The improve- 
ment of the school 
press relations will 
be the theme of a 
public relations 
conference to be 
held at Normal 
Saturday, March 
5, under the spon- 
sorship of the 
Illinois Education 
Association and 
Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 





Mr. Farley 


School administrators and school pub- 
lic relations personnel throughout the 
entire State are being invited to attend. 
Dr. Belmont Farley of Washington, D. C., 
director of press and radio relations for 
the National Education Association, will 
be the guest speaker. Newspaper repre- 
sentatives from Illinois also are being 
invited to take part in the discussion ses- 
sions with school representatives. 


A general planning committee met in 
Chicago recently to make arrangements 
for this conference which, it is believed, 
will be the first of its kind in IIlinois. 
Co-chairmen of the committee are Claude 
E. Vick, director of professional and 
public relations for the I.E.A., and Mrs. 
Gertrude M. Hall, public relations di- 
rector at I.S.N.U. Others on the general 
planning committee include James F. 
Redmond, assistant to the Chicago super- 
intendent of schools; Superintendent J. A. 
Mann, Lawrenceville; Superintendent 
Blair Plimpton, Park Ridge; Superin- 
tendent Earl Hanson, Rock Island; Wiley 
Simmons, first assistant to the Cook 
County superintendent of schools; Super- 
intendent Olin W. Stead, Carrollton ; Miss 
Mary R. LeMay, Ottawa; and President 
R. W. Fairchild and Dr. J. W. Carrington 
of I.S.N.U. 


Others assisting with local arrange- 
ments will be Superintendent George N. 
Wells, Bloomington; Superintendent L. E. 
Starke, Normal; and Charles J. Driver 
of the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. 


The conference program will include a 
keynote talk by Dr. Farley, group dis- 
cussions, and a luncheon meeting. It 
will begin at 10 a.m. and be over by mid- 
afternoon. Suggestions concerning sub- 
jects to be discussed by the various groups 
are to be directed to Mrs. Hall at Normal, 
and reservations for the luncheon are to 
be made with the university publicity 
office. This will be a complimentary affair 
for those attending the conference. 


Dr. Farley joined the staff of the 
National Education Association in 1929. 
Before that time he served as a publicity 
director, school administrator, and teacher 
in Michigan and Missouri. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Special Education 
Teachers Elect 

Illinois teachers in Special Education 
for Exceptional Children have elected the 
following new section officers: 

Crippled Children—Miss Clara Holdau 
of Peoria, president; Miss Ann Dolezal of 
Cicero, vice-president; Miss Mabel Wil- 
liams of East St. Louis, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing—Miss Mar- 
garet Scyster of Jacksonville State School 
for the Deaf, president; Miss Helen Har- 
rington of Winnetka, vice-president; Mr. 
Fred M. Manz of the Chicago Public 
Schools, secretary-treasurer ; Miss Thelma 
D. Myers of Moline, legislative chairman. 

Speech Correction—Mr. Tom Nelson of 
Peoria, president; Miss Ruth Ann Sokol 
of LaGrange, vice-president; Miss Doro- 


thy Fraser of Mt. Vernon, secretary; 
Mr. Richard Brett of Waukegan, trea- 
surer. 


Educable Mentaily Handicapped—Mrs. 
Della Thede of Peoria, secretary. 

Sight Saving—Mrs. Adelyn Park of 
Evanston, president; Miss Julienne Cou- 


leur of Chicago, vice-president; Miss 
Frances Matson of Peoria, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Mathematics Teachers 
Organization Planned 

A state-wide meeting to effect an or- 
ganization of mathematics teachers will 
be held in Gregory Hall at the University 
of Illinois on March 12. A brief program 
will also be presented. 

The meeting was planned by a commit- 
tee of former officers of the Association 
of Mathematics Teachers and representa- 
tive instructors from the State teachers 
colleges and the University of Illinois. 
This group felt that, in view of the state- 
wide curriculum study sponsored by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, an organization of mathe- 
matics teachers is needed for closer co- 
operation and better dissemination of the 
results of the new curriculum develop- 
ments. 


Religion Thesis Being Published 
“The Role of Religion in Public Edu- 
cation,” by Virgil Henry, is to be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, and is 
expected to appear in book form about the 
end of 1949. This is Mr. Henry’s doctoral 
thesis, a condensation of which appeared 
in the January Ittinots Epucation under 
the title, “Religion in the Curriculum.” 


Scholarship to Honor Adams 

A memorial fund, created by faculty 
members and friends of the late Karl L. 
Adams, president of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, has been turned 
into a Karl L. Adams Memorial Scholar- 
ship, with a goal of $5,000. 

Those wishing to contribute to 
Adams Memorial Scholarship may 
their pledges or payments to Miss Laura 
Crowell, treasurer of the fund, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 


the 
send 
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Classroom Teachers 
Conference in April 


The North Central Region of the 
N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers will hold its annual conference at 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday, April 8 and 9. Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin comprise this region. 

The theme of the convention is “A 
United Profession: an Expansion of 
Loyalties.” 

Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell of Akron, Ohio, 


national president, and Miss_ Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary of the 
department, will be guest speakers. Miss 


Ruth Ann White of Rockford, regional 
director, is in charge of the conference 

Other Illinois participants include Paul 
Grigsby, president of the I.E.A., and 
Miss Thelma Elson, president of A.T.A 
who will give a progress report on what 
Illinois, especially A.T.A., is doing this 
year to carry out the N.E.A. program and 
policies. 

Dr. Harold C. Hand of the University 
of Illinois will act as consultant to the 
group, discussing school policies and pro- 
gram trends. Miss Loraine Norvell of 
Springfield will discuss the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession on 


the symposium, “Toward International 
Understanding.” 
Room reservations may be made now 


directly with the Hotel Sherman. Lunch- 
eon reservations must be made before 
April 5 by sending the exact amount ($3) 
to Miss Jeanne Gerber, 112 North Marion 
Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Audio-Visual Conference 
Held at Taylorville 

The first Audio-Visual Aids Conference 
ever held by the Taylorville Community 
Unit school system took place from 2 to 9 
p.M. December 8. The program included 
an address on “Current Trends in the 
Audio-Visual Aids Movement,” by Mr. 
C. R. Crakes, educational director of the 
DeVry Corporation, Chicago, who also 
conducted a 50-minute “open forum” at 
the close of the conference. 

Teaching demonstrations were  pro- 
vided by such leaders as Mr. Joseph 
Dickman, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Corporation; Mr. Earl Ellis, Coronet 
Films; and Elizabeth Craggs, Mr. Charles 
Smith, and Mrs. Verla Nash of the local 
school system. Exhibits of equipment and 
materials were provided by leading manu- 
facturers and producers. 


Northern Dorm to Be 
Named for Adams 


The new dormitory now under construc- 
tion at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College will be named after the late 
President Adams, according to an official 
announcement from the State Teachers 
College Board. The board took action on 
a resolution from Northern's acting presi- 
dent, Romeo M. Zulauf, at a mid-Decem- 
ber meeting. 
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SUMMER SESSION 1949 


In air-conditioned classrooms, the College 
of Education offers a comprehensive pro- 
fessional program including curriculum 
and special workshops; conferences; and 
course work in Agricultural Education, 
Foundations of 








Elementary Education, 
Guidance, 
Industrial 


Home Economics 
Education, Secon- 


Education, 
Education, 
dary Education, Special Education, Evalu- 
ation and Research Methods, and Visual 


Aids. 


There will be undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses in Agriculture, Commerce 
and Business Administration, Engineering, 
Fine and Applied Arts, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Physical Education, and Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences. 

To be placed on the mailing list for a 
complete descriptive announcement avail- 
able January 1, 1949, write to the Office 
of the Dean, College of E«ucation, Uni- | 





versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 





























Yltional Collegeof Education 


OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning ciasses as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 


and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 928B, Evanston, 














Rawat in COLOR a” 


" WOLIDAYS = 


and other special occasions Ml 


Set =! Set 2 
7 Columbus Doy Lincoln's Birthdey 
Hollows en Sc. Valentine's Day 
Th hington's Birthdoy 
Easter 





Christmes 





$15.00 per set of 4 or $5.00 each. 


Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, New York 














TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 
Quick!~Easy!- Private! 


If you need money tt from $50 to $300— cut 
aed mail this un of ad for com omplete details of confidential 
BORROW BY 
Completely, private. § 


etheloanin the privacy of yourown home 

BY “MAIL on eur cignatare only. Lo A beraeenent 

— iy i fostulesnte necessary to p: rincipal 

y gaumer vesntionté pour ealery ote 4 Fu ldetails 
oorled in plain envelope. Cut out and mai 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. P-! 

6 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines &, lowa 
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DO YOU TEACHERS 
KNOW-— 


—THAT THE TEACHING POSITION FOR 
WHICH YOU HAVE PREPARED MAY BE 
WAITING FOR YOU NOW? 


—that the I.E.A. has an active teacher place- 


ment service? 


—that the placement service is maintained 
to help qualified teachers obtain merited 


promotion? 


—that most Illinois administrators and school 
boards are now enlisting the aid of the 
1.E.A. placement service? 


—that requests were received for teachers 
to fill more than 3,000 vacancies in 19487 


—that many good vacancies are now being 
reported for 19477 


—that the placement office can recommend 
only teachers whose credentials are on 


file? 


—that more than 2,500 of the best teachers 
in Illinois are already registered with the 
1.E.A. Division of Teacher Placement? 


‘st all placement information is con- 
fidential, and is treated in a professional 
manner? 


at there is no charge for assembling cre- 
dentials of |.£E.A. members? 


hat the only charge is 3 percent of the 
first year's salary, if a candidate accepts 
a position obtained with the help of 
the |.E.A. placement service? 


ATA. Will Sponsor 





nat credentials should be brought up-to- | 


date and kept on file, even though the 
teacher does not wish to change posi- 


tions? 


—that good recommendations must be ob- 
tained while the reference is still alive? 


—that persons enrolling in March receive 
more than twice as many vacancy notices 
as those who enroll in June? 


Mail the Attached 
Coupon Today! 





Division of Teacher Placement 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OO East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Please send me blanks for enrollment with 


the |.E.A. Division of Teacher Placement. 
Name 
Adaress 


y 


Cit state 
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Foreign Teacher's Visit 


The Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions of Illinois, a section of the 
I.E.A., has voted to sponsor the visit 
of a foreign teacher to this country 
next summer. 

Five other state organizations were 
hosts to guest teachers from Norway, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Greece, and 
Malta last summer. The teachers 
spent the month of May visiting the 
public schools in the state of the host 
association. Thereafter they attended 
the National Education Association 
Convention, the National Classroom 
Teachers .Conference, and other pro- 
fessional meetings. The last month 
of their visit was spent in an Educa- 
tion Seminar at the University of 
Maryland. 

These teachers returned to their 
native countries filled with apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the kindnesses 
shown them. Having had personal 
contact with and direct evidence of 
our democratic way of life, they will 
become immediate and important fac- 
tors in the furtherance of interna- 
tional understanding. They will re- 
turn to work with the children and 
youth of their country and will be in 
a position to promote friendship and 
good will among the nations. 

Acquaintance leads to understand- 
ing and, as a result, international 
barriers are broken down. Differ- 
ences are minimized and similarities 
are emphasized. There comes a new 
appreciation of 
“neighborliness.” 

The expense involved in bringing 
one teacher here is $2,500. We are 
certain that the teachers of Illinois 
will be happy to have a share in 
this project of helping to make friends 


the significance of 


in other nations. 

School systems, if they are willing 
to share in this undertaking may col- 
lect their donations and forward them 
to Miss Ethelyn L. Kirk, treasurer 
of Affiliated Teachers Associations, 
409 North Willis Street, Champaign, 
Illinois. Whatever amount anyone 
cares to contribute will help just that 
much toward the improvement of in- 


ternational relations. — M. Fern 
SLUSHER, Chairman, Committee on 
International Relations, Affiliated 


Teachers Associations of Illinois. 


February, 


Eastern Workshops Planned 


Broadening the program of off-campus 


activities -for the summer session at 
Eastern Illinois State College, Director 
3ryan Heise has planned a conservation 
workshop at Effingham, a general educa- 
tion workshop in Shelbyville, and a health 
education workshop in Lawrenceville. 
Bulletins describing these in detail may 
be obtained from Dr. Heise. 


Look, Hear, Now! 


by Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

Understanding Basketball (10 minutes, 
Young American Films*)—The basketball 
coach tells the rooting section that “the 
referee calls them as he sees them,” and 
puts his players through some of the 
basic skills that get the ball through the 
basket. He also points out some rules 
of courtesy which the players expect 
the spectators to follow. Coach shows 
the squad in technical and personal fouls, 
passing, dribbling, shooting free and field 
goals, so that those of us on the sidelines 
will find more enjoyment in being able to 
follow the game better, as well as to give 
the team our courteous support. Anyone 
who goes to the game, from Junior to 
Grandpa, should see this film. 


*Films are 16mm _ black-and-white, sound, unless 
stated otherwise; identified by producers’ names; 
may be secured from local distributors. 


British Isles (10 minutes, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films)—This first 
release in a new series of subjects on 
important regions of the world 
the striking case study of Britain’s role 
in the economic, social, and political de- 
velopment of the Western World. The 
film is organized exceedingly well or it 
never could present the fund of facts nor 
the breadth of ideas which it does to 
start upper elementary schools and junior 
and senior high students (also adults) to 
thinking and to further study. Diagrams 
and symbols, maps and animated charts 
all ably help the excellent on-the-spot 
photography to give atmosphere and re- 
lationship of geographic features to the 
pattern of life of a “people whose spirit 
of freedom has been an inspiration to all 
of us.” Careful sensitive 
made a picture which is truly representa- 
tive and accurate in carrying its camera’s 
eye to the salient features of the land 
and its people. This short reel carries 
a big load of “learning,” but it carries it 
successfully, to please students of history, 
geography, economics, or 
believe it or not! 

Modern Hawaii (10 minutes, 
also, Coronet Films)—The beach, rolling 
surf and all, of course, but more of the 
island paradise than meets the usual 
tourists’ eye is shown in this film. Like 
that of another Coronet subject, “Pan- 
ama: Crossroads of the Western World,” 
its theme is the influence of geographic 
position and feature on the life and ac- 
tivities of the people. We see the vol- 
canic origin of the islands and _ their 
fertility, small rice farms of the valleys, 
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sugar plantations of the tropical lowlands, 
pineapple growing on the plateaus, cattle 
grazing on the cool, dry uplands. We 
see the old Polynesian culture blended 
with a way of life much like our own 
in modern cities, airports, harbors, where 
people of every race work and play to- 
gether. Students (upper elementary 
through college) will see today’s Hawaii 
as the Pacific crossroads of modern com- 
merce and industry blended with a ro- 
mantic past. 

Life in a Fishing Village (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—Nils Larson, 
of Gravarna, Sweden, and his fisherman 
father are chosen for the type study of 
villages by the sea the world over—in 
England, France, New England, New- 
foundland—wherever men fish for a liv- 
ing. Nils and his father know almost 
everyone: the vegetable man, the wood- 
cutter, the boatmakers and builders, the 
shopkeepers—all whose cooperation 
needed in this village of neat houses, clean 
streets, and well-kept buildings. The 
weather is shown to be equal in import- 
ance with the boats and the nets when the 
men go out on their trips. Then we see the 
work of making the catch; and later, salt- 
ing, packing, canning, and shipping. Nils’ 
work at school (where they learn by 
radio!) and Mother’s work at home are 
seen, too, and all through the story we find 
Nils’ life has much in common with our 
own. Boys and girls Nils’ age (about 12) 
will especially like this film, but older 
students and adults, too, will find their 
interest and learning follows most easily. 


Board Briefs 


The I.E.A. Board of Directors met at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, at 2 p.m., Tues- 
December 28, 1948, President Paul 
Grigsby presiding. Board members pres- 
ent were E. E. Keener, J. E. Pease, Edith 
Wentworth, Fhelma Elson, Anne Mor- 
rison, and J. A. Mann. Executive Secre- 
tary Irving F. Pearson was also present. 

The Board approved minutes of the 
previous meeting; reviewed the “married 
woman” tenure case of Mrs. Alma Nelson 


is 


day, 


of Peoria but took no action pending 
present developments; authorized letters 
of condolence regarding the death of 
President Karl L. Adams of ‘the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, and 
of E. C. Fisher, past president of the 
I.E.A.; noted a $25 contribution to the 
Karl L. Adams Scholarship Fund; re- 
viewed a report from the Secretary re- 
garding N.E.A. memberships (1,100 
higher than a year ago); referred to 
the executive committee of the finance 


committee a proposal of the women dele- 
gates that the salary of the I.E.A. presi- 
dents while away from regular teaching 
services be paid by the I.E.A.; directed 
the Secretary to forward a communica- 
tion to Governor Stevenson relative to 
the Teachers College Board as suggested 
by Dr. Paul Street; directed the Secretary 
to prepare staff salary recommendations 
for submission to the Board; referred 
N.E.A. candidacies for future considera- 
tion; directed the Secretary to investigate 
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Grand Trunk Railway’s offer for special 
train services to the Boston meeting of 
the N.E.A., and to investigate further the 


proposed Children’s Planning Commis- 
sion for Illinois. 
The Board elected Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago, as the site for the 96th Annual 
Meeting of the I.E.A. to be held Decem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30, 1949. It received the 
request of Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, Editor, 
for retirement as per June 7, 1949, ap- 
proved the request, and directed that the 
Secretary prepare and forward suitable 
resolutions of appreciation for Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s services. 

The Board discussed the extension of 
field services, authorized the hiring of a 
field representative for the magazine, and 
directed the Secretary to recommend the 
salary to be paid, as well as changes in 
salaries of the staff and secretaries. 

The Board recessed at 4:30 p.m. until 
11:45 a.m, December 30, at which time it 
adopted the required resolution for the 
savings and loan investment of association 
funds under three headings for insurance 
purposes. It authorized a letter of con- 
dolence to Dr. Bruce Merwin, Carbondale, 
relative to the accidental death of his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Merwin, a 
Springfield teacher, and a letter of con- 
gratulations regarding Dr. Merwin’s elec- 
tion as vice-president of the LE.A. It 
also authorized letters of appreciation t 
the Hotel Sherman authorities and others 
for their fine contributions toward the 
success of the recent I.E.A. convention 
The Board directed the Secretary to 
suggest later compensation to Mrs. Bing- 
ham prior to her retirement in June. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 noon. 

IrvING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
Western Reference and Bond Association 
48th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 


ENGLISH *HISTORY-> READING. 
Fearlour WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOW YOUR 124b/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. Be 
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for all clubs: Freach, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports,Commerce, Home 


Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 
nalism, Library 
hundreds more! 
Honor Awards... 
catalog for your various 
groups. Mfgrs. since 1912. 





Teachers Ageney 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
1906 


ESTABLISHED IN 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 
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Efficient — Discrin‘ - 
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Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
HOME OFFICE: Gorreapond er st 
gencies: Ne w 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


York City an 
Spokane, Wash. 





We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 








Everyone knows how great is the need fo 
Teachers Agency teachers in every classification of education 
Each executive in order to help the students in 
his charge is seeking opportunity to ive ad 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. vancement to teachers. Through our offices so 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


many outstanding opportunities are presented 
to teachers and administrators Our service is 
nationwide Member N.A.T.A 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


34 years’ superior placement service 





ALASKA, HAWAIl AND THE WEST 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in cll departments. 
limited opportunities throughout the West 
emergency and 1949 vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


Un- 
Enroll now for 
























ROCKY, My —eieemememems TEACHERS, COME WEST—WE PLACE YOU N 
Wa tA 7 TEACHERS Hl the aoe Paying Fecitions Satire West Grades up to £ 
~ 3800, igh School up to $ »0 
A CF as @ y FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelied Service. T 
110 US. Nat Bann BLOG Denver ¢ Largest in the West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. A 
TEACH ER . Do you want professional and financial advancement” We 
+ place teachers in all sections of the country: Midwest, South- 
west, West, Northwest, etc. Forty years experience under 


same management in teacher placement. 
to $6,000 and more. 
Association of Teachers Agencies. 


303 Metropolitan Bidg. 


CLINTON TE 


CLINTON, IOWA 





Write NOW for FREE enrollment blank. 


THE SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


We get the better positions, salaries up 
Member of National 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 












Cc. E. COZZENS, Mgr. 





TEACHERS! 


it for you. 





FREE ENROLLMENT 





February, 1949 


if it is a position in Grades, High School, or University in the Midwest, 
Rocky Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, we can find 
No initial cost or obligation if not placed. Write for 
enroliment blank today. 
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Calendar 


Fepruary, 1949 

13 to 16—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, an- 
nual meeting; Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

24 to 26—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, annual 
meeting, St. Louis, Missouri. 

26—N.E.A. Department of Home Eco- 
nomics Midwest Regional Meeting, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

26 to March 2—National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, thirty- 
third annual convention, Chicago. 

27 to March 2—American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, St. Louis, Missouri. 

27 to March 2— Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, regional 
conference, St. Louis, Missouri. 

27 to March 2—American Educational 


Research Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
28 to March 2—Department of Rural 


Education, N.E.A., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
Marcu, 1949 

5—Illinois Council for Social Studies, 
joint meeting with Chicago Council 
for Social Studies, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago. 

11 Peoria Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; Peoria. 

“7 to 19— Music Educators National 
Conference, North Central Division, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Illinois State Association for Child- 
hood Education, spring board meet- 
‘< ing, Decatur. 
Illinois Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, study 
visitation, DeKalb area. 
ind 26—I llinois Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
1ent, annual meeting; Northern IIli- 
ois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 
3i to April 2—Midwest Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
APRIL, 1949 
1 South Central Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Orpheum Theater, 
Springfield. 
1 and 2—Illinois Cowncil for Social 
Studies, annual meeting, Blooming- 
ton—Normal 





~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted Experienced school men with sales 
ability seeking increased income opportunities— 
available 2nd semester—car necessary—complete 
A-V Aids line—Northern and Southern Illinois 
territories now open. Write exp. and qual. 


American Film Registry, 28 E. Jackson, Chicago | 


4, Illinois 


ADVENTURE TRAILS 





Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 
FEX odventure trips to Europe, Mexico, 
16th YEAR Guctemala, South America, Canado and 
Alaska Trips from $195 Exceptional itineraries 
experienced leadership Request Booklet TM8 


CORYOON TRAVEL SERVICE 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 1!!. 
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EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 
(Continued from page 225) 
of Chicago, J. L. Sisk of Champaign, and 
J. E. Robbins of Sterling. 

There was a breakfast on December 29 
for past presidents and secretaries of the 
1.E.A., a Southern Division breakfast on 
December 29, and Lake Shore Division 
luncheons on all three days of the conven- 
tion. 

Robert C. Moore, past executive secre- 
tary of the I.E.A., in a communication to 
the past presidents’ breakfast, recalled the 
strides made by teachers during his own 
lifetime, and stated: 

“At this 95th annual meeting of the 
I.E.A., all young teachers should be re- 
minded that this progress and status of 
teachers could be, achieved only by the 
professional improvement and _ practices 
of the teachers themselves and by their 
united efforts exerted through compact, 
integrated professional associations built 
on democratic foundations and with defi- 
nite objectives. They should be reminded 
also that there is much yet to be achieved, 
and that teachers’ organizations must be 
continued, strengthened, and perfected.” 


1.S.N.U. Summer Session 
Program Is Announced 

Dates of the 1949 summer program at 
Illinois State Normal University have 
been announced as follows: the eight- 
weeks session will open with registration 
on June 20 and close August 12; the 
three-weeks session will open with regis- 
tration on June 25 and close July 15. 


E. C. Fisher Dies 

E. C. “Jack” Fisher, superintendent of 
Peoria public schools from 1923 to 1940 
and formerly superintendent of schools at 
Rock Island, died of pneumonia at Austin, 
Minnesota, December 12. He was a recog- 
nized leader in education, especially the 
junior high school movement. 





4 to 7—National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

8 Southwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 

nual meeting; Ainad Temple, East 

St. Louis. 

and 9—N.E.A. Department of Class- 

room Teachers, North Central Re- 

gional Conference, Chicago. 

18 to 21—National Association of Deans 
of Women, annual convention, Chi- 
cago. 

18 to 21—National Vocational Guidance 
Association, annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

18 to 22—Association for Childhood 
Education (International), annual 
study conference, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

19 to 22—American Association of 

Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation, annual convention, Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts. 

and 29—Department of Public Wel- 

fare, Delinquency Prevention Con- 

ference, Palmer House, Chicago. 

29 to May 1—Illinois Lambda State 
Organization, Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, fourteenth annual meeting; 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 
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Touno .:. 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION’s Advertisers 


2lc. A Treasure Chest of club jewels 
pins, and emblems suggests pins for 
schools, clubs, and organizations, includ- 
ing commercial study groups, press and 
journalism, home economics, Spanish, 
Latin, mathematics, music, lettermen and 
varsity clubs, Honor Service Scholar- 
ship, any many more. In _ requesting 
folder, indicate in what club or activity 
you are especially interested. (J. A 
Meyers and Company) 

30c. Pertinent Facts About Coal is a 
colorfully illustrated 12-page booklet, on 
the origin and uses of coal and the fas- 
cinating development in modern mechan- 
ized mining, prepared for upper ele- 
mentary and high school work. (Bitumin- 
our Coal Institute) 

3lc. A Poster Map of Glacier Na- 
tional Park will bring back memories 
of a vacation or inspire plans for a trip 
in the future. Colorful to use in the class- 
room. (Great Northern Railway) 

33c. The Railroad Story: Science, Re- 
search, and Railroad Progress tells the 
story of the progress of American rail- 
roads, with emphasis on their scientific 
development, and the sociai implications 
of these developments. The booklet is 
adapted to units in science, social studies, 
geography, history, economics, commer- 
cial subjects, and remedial reading. Chap- 
ters can be used for specific courses of 
study. Illustrated. Primarily for students 
in the upper grades. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

34c. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
New Catalog describes a library of 300 
educational sound motion pictures. The 
alphabetical listing gives a comprehensive 
description of all films. An innovation 
in this catalog is a special section which 
lists the subject area correlation for all 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

35c. School Lunch Evaluation Charts 
for schools wishing to appraise objec- 
tively the effectiveness of their lunch 
programs. (General Mills) 

36c. Projection data card (plastic) 
shows quickly what size .screen should 
be used with any given projector lens or 
distance from projector to screen. The 
reverse side has a calendar and place 
for notes which can be easily erased. 
(Da-Lite Screen) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
tities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 





item checked. 
Be. We. Ble. 3c. Me. Be. Me. 
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Enroli t: Boys. Girls 
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pretty stiff exams, too 


Not only the steel we use must pass a rigid test . .. 


We have a “board of examiners”’ which tests the 
merits of all the operations of our company. 


That “‘board”’ consists of our employes, our cus- 
tomers, and our stockholders—the three groups 
which have a primary interest in our business. 


We believe it is to the benefit of the entire social 
order that we operate our company in the best in- 
terests of these three groups. And they give us some 
pretty tough quizzes from time to time. 


We believe our customers deserve the very best 
product we can manufacture at the lowest possible 
price. Our employes are entitled to steady employ- 
ment, good working conditions, and the highest 
possible income consistent with the economics of 
the business. Our stockholders should have a reason- 
able return on the capital they invest in our busi- 
ness. Our constant purpose is to maintain a fair 
balance between these three groups. 


In every college community in the country, one 
or more of these groups is represented. How well do 
our principles work out in practice? 


TAKE EMPLOYES. In the last six years, the number 
of TH employes has increased from 60,000 to 90,000 

—an increase of 30,000 jobs. In the same period, 
the average straight time hourly earnings of our 
factory employes have increased 92.6%. 


TAKE CUSTOMERS. Last year we produced more 
goods and services than ever before. Customers 
benefited from the fact that our margin of profit on 
sales was one-third less than in 1941. 


TAKE STOCKHOLDERS. They have had fair return 
on the savings they have invested in our Company. 
Dividends on common stock last year are equiva- 
lent to 5% on the book value, as compared with 4% 
in 1941. 

TAKE THE COMPANY. Last year we had profits, 
after taxes, of 514 cents from each dollar of sales. 
We believe most people regard this as a reasonable 
rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing ability to earn a rea- 
sonable profit that has made it possible for Inter- 
national Harvester in the past year to serve more 
people —customers, employes, and stockholders 
in greater measure than ever before. Profits mean 
progress for everyone. 

We hope to be able to continue this record with 
each succeeding year in the future. 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION — e 


February, 1949 





This 1,000,000-volt X-ray machine in Harvester’s Manufacturing 
Research Department “‘looks through’”’ 5! inches of steel to exam- 
ine the structure of fabricated parts. To protect operators and others 
from secondary radiation from its powerful tube, the machine is 
housed in a room with concrete walls 18 inches thick. Control is 


from a panel outside the room. 
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take a tip from the squirrels— 
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EASTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE COLLEGE 


Charleston 


ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Normal 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DeKalb 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Carbondale 


WESTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE COLLEGE 


Macomb 


and ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


atmebpmpn enemte 
No. 1. TEST YOURSELF — ON SQUIRRELS _— 
1. Do squirrels bury nuts "purposefully?" 

Do they remember where they have buried the nuts? 


Are they successful in recovering the nuts? 


aw 
— = m,. 


oo 
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Does man gain by this habit of the squirrels? 


No. 2. TEST YOURSELF — ON TEACHERS 


How many of the 33,000 active teachers of Illinois 
(exclusive 6f Chicago) hold a bachelor's degree? 


How many have the master's degree? 


How do salaries of degree and non-degree 
teachers compare? 

What are some valuable side effects of taking 
additional training? 


> 


{See Answers Below) 
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SUMMER SESSION OPPORTUNITIES 


Eight-Week Session, June 13 to Aug. 5. Off-Campus Workshops at Effingham, 
Shelbyville, and Lawrenceville. Education Conference and Exhibits; Parent- 
Teacher Association Conference; Reading Clinic; Coaching School; Illinois 
Geography-History Field Courses. 


Eight-Week Session, June 20 to Aug. 12; Three-Week Session, June 25 to July 


15. Special features: Clinics in Basic and Advanced Reading, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and Art; Education Conference and Exhibit; School for Custodians; 
Coaching School; Off-Campus Workshops. 


Eight-Week Session, June 13 to Aug. 5. Special Workshops and Conferences 
To Be Announced. 


Eight-Week Session, June 13 to Aug. 5. Series of Workshops in Educational 
Problems, On and Off Campus, To Be Announced. Exhibit of Textbooks and 
Educational Materials, Early July. 


First Six-Week Session, June 6 to July 15; Second Six-Week Session, July 15 to 
Aug. 19. Tour of East, July 28 to Aug. 18. Conferences and Workshops on 
Campus. 


For Details Address Director of Summer Session, College of Your Choice. 


TEST ANSWERS 











. Probably not. 


No. 1, as answered by Robert Bean, 
Director of The Chicago Zoological Park: 


. Yes, it is the squirrels’ intention to regain in winter the nuts 


they have buried in the summer and fall. 
Rather, the procedure is to cover the ground 
and scent them out. 


. A large number are recovered, as the squirrels can scent the 


nuts with skill long after the ground is frozen and covered 


with snow. 


. Yes. Forests are replanted in this way. 


No. 2, as answered by Lester R. Grimm, 
Research Director, Illinois Education Association: 


. Approximately 17,400, or 53 per cent. 
. About 5,600;° or 17 per cent. 
. Typical salary schedules in Illinois cities show that non-degree 


salaries run approximately $250 below those of teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree. The master’s degree commands $200 
more than the bachelor’s. 


. Aside from salary considerations, teachers gain a broader 


cultural outlook, the opportunity to pursue specialized fields 
or to develop additional fields, and the satisfaction of increas- 
ing the efficiency of their services to pupils and society. 
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